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Editorial 





THE 50-CENT CUSTOMER. 


When help is all too scarce and 
the owner of the nursery is working 
from dawn until dark, he is apt to 
take emphatically the negative side 
on the debate as to whether it is 
worth while to spend $10 worth of 
time on a 50-cent customer. But 
the other side is still taken by some 
nurserymen who recall that they once 
would have been glad to see those 
customers and do not wish to alienate 
them if a time is coming when they 
will be wanted again. Even in these 
days, the debate may wax violent 
when several nurserymen get to- 
gether. 

Of course, the prime question is 
whether the customer is actually of 
the 50-cent variety. If he is, there 
is no point in spending a dollar's 
worth of time on him, much less $10 
worth. But he may either be the 
type that can be sold much more 
than the 50-cent item about which 
he inquired, or he may develop into 
a buyer of worth-while proportions. 

Every businessman, no matter what 
his field, has had the surprise of re- 
ceiving a welcome order from a source 
he had given up as unproductive or 
regarded as a hopeless prospect after 
considerable sales effort. That is one 
of the things that put joy into busi- 
ness —and also make it something 
of a gamble. If every sales call were 
productive of results, if every cata- 
logue brought in returns, if every 
advertisement yielded full response, 
selling would be easy, the nursery 
business a sure-fire investment and 
a good many people would be laid 
off the sales and advertising staffs. 

The perennial attempt to improve 
our sales approach, whether in per 
son or by catalogue or advertising, 
normally adds to the zest of business 
—though production and delivery 
difficulties may have caused its lapse 
for the time being. The measure of 
that improvement and the methods 
to secure it are two of the most 
dificult problems in sales manage- 
ment. They call for experience in 
the particular field and, above all, for 
good judgment. 

That last qualification—skillful 
and shrewd judgment—is the basis of 
success in most departments of busi- 
ness. Experience and knowledge are 
all very well, but their interpretative 
use in making decisions is what is 
termed judgment. That tells you 





The Mirror of the Trade 








what will succeed in your business. 
though it does not in another. It 
enables you to see whether a 50-cent 
customer can do you any good, 
whether this one is a waste of time. 
or that one will make you a good 
customer. You can’t always be sure 
under any circumstances, but it’s up 
to you to decide so far as the ques 
tion concerns your own business. 


FERTILIZER SUPPLIES. 

The chemical fertilizer industry, 
which has been severely pinched be- 
cause of the restricted supply of 
nitrogen, will receive substantial relief 
during the latter part of this year. 

Sodium nitrate, which has been 
withheld from fertilizer producers 
since last June, will be released again 
for agricultural use. Allocations soon 
to be announced at Washington will 
grant fertilizer manufacturers forty 
per cent more ammonium sulphate 
than had previously been allotted for 
the current season. 

About 40,000 to 50,000 tons of 
sodium nitrate will be released im- 
mediately for direct application. The 
material will be used in the east and 
south Atlantic states. Part of the 
allocations are to be filled from do- 
mestic manufacture and the remainder 
from imported supplies. 

Ammonium nitrate had been with- 
held from fertilizer manufacturers 
since last June. However, relatively 
little fertilizer is applied during July 
and August, and the restrictions 
therefore caused a minimum of diffi 
culty. 

The easing of the nitrogen situ- 
ation is- due to the _ increased 
volume of nitrogen in the govern- 
ment’s factories and may be due also 
to a readjustment of the munitions 
production schedule. The easier po- 
sition in ammonium nitrate provides 
a foretaste of the situation that may 
develop after the war, when the cur 
tailment of munitions production will 
substantially reduce the demand for 
the government's production. 

While the nitrogen situation is im- 
proving, the outlook for additional 
supplies of potash for agriculture re- 
mains extremely clouded. Earlier es- 
timates indicated that supplies will 
be some twenty per cent less than 
needed for the current season. 

Reports from Washington that 
potash supplies are becoming progres- 
sively tighter point to an increased 
demand for phosphates and for sodi- 
um nitrate, itself tight, for use as a 
potash replacement in fertilizers. 


While American production of 
potash salts is at a rate in excess 
of approximately 700,000 tons year- 
ly, the largest production on record, 
War Production Board allocations 
have reduced existing stocks to the 
vanishing point and, as a matter of 
fact, have created a deficit of 60,000 
tons. 

Producers of agricultural chemicals 
point out that there is no substitute 
for potash, but that replacements can 
be made with phosphates. 

Except for potash, the supply of 
fertilizer materials for food produc- 
tion in the year ended June 30, 1944, 
will be larger than in any previous 
year. This is fortunate, officials said, 
for fertilizers must account for twenty 
to twenty-five per cent of 1944 food 
production if goals are to be reached. 





MINNESOTA DATES SET. 


The annual meeting of the Min- 
nesota State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion will be held at the Lowry hotel, 
St. Paul, December 6 and 7, advises 
R. N. Ruedlinger, secretary. 


WINTER MEETINGS. 


At the request of officers of other 
associations, who wish to set dates 
in as little conflict with other state 
meetings as possible, the following 
calendar of next winter's trade meet- 
ings has been prepared from the in- 
formation now available. Additions 
to the list, or further data as to city 
or hotel that is to be the meeting 
place, are invited, as well as correc- 
tions if any. 

December 6 and 7, 1943, 
State Nurserymen’s Association, 
hotel, St. Paul. 

January 3, 1944, Georgia State Nurs- 
erymen’s Association. 

January 4 to 6, Western Association of 
Nurserymen, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 7 and 8, Iowa Nurserymen’s 
Association. 

January 7 and 8, Oklahoma State Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, Oklahoma City. 

January 11 to 13, Illinois State Nurs- 
erymen's Association, Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago. 

January 14, New York State Nursery- 
men's Association, Rochester. 

January 18 and 19, Indiana Nursery- 
men’s Association, Indianapolis. . 

January 20 and 21, Ohio Nurserymen's 
Association, Deshler-Wallick hotel, Co- 
lumbus, following short course at Ohio 
State University, January 18 and 19. 

January 25 or 26, New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Trenton. 

January 27 and 28, Michigan Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Detroit. 

February 1 to 3, New England Nurs- 
erymen’s Association. 

February 2 and 3, Wisconsin Nursery- 
men's Association, Milwaukee. 


Minnesota 
Lowry 
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Letters from Readers 


THE MOST INTERESTING 
BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. 


The one-horse local nurseryman 
is today the world’s most independ- 
ent individual, in the most interesting 
business there is, while others are 
regimented and dictated to till they 
don’t know which way to turn. 

He should study, plan, guess and 
make decisions for a dozen different 
departments, of which he is both 
head and tail and which take all the 
time of a dozen executives in a 
larger nursery; but if he doesn’t 
choose to, he can still get a plate 
book and go out selling and let 
someone else do the worrying. 

He should grow and sell all pos- 
sible lines at all possible seasons and 
perform a multitude of other activi- 
ties, in order to create enough local 
volume to prosper; but after he gets 
all this built up and finds he can't 
take care of any of it, he can cut it 
back down to honeysuckle, like Emil 
and Charlie, and still get by. 

When he had to work regular 
hours for somebody else, he looked 
forward to when his time would 
be his own; then he could loaf or 
go fishing when he pleased. Now 
he can pretty well let things slide 
between midnight and daybreak, and 
also hide from the Sunday visitors 
who have no other time to come, 
but he might miss something there. 

So much for the independence. 
But it’s the interesting part that 
keeps him young. He always has 
something to look forward to, be- 
cause whatever works once isn’t 
likely to work again, or if it does it 
will work in a different way. 

He spends five years growing 
many beautiful specimen camellias 
and azaleas, then cuts loose with his 
local newspaper advertising, but no- 
body comes. Then he advertises 
his l-year plants of same at three 
for 99 cents cash and carry, supply 
limited, and folks come from fifty 
miles away, walk all over his year- 
lings without seeing them, buy all 
his specimens and go home mad 
because he wouldn't sell ‘em all his 
stock plants at $10 to $25 each. 

He grows a big stock of Japanese 
irises and day lilies, but they bloom 
so late it has got hot and the home- 
owners have either gone to sleep or 
off for the summer, and they haven't 
any damp places to plant them any- 
way. Then along comes one rich 


man and buys the whole lot to plant 
around his lake, and there are none 
and anyway the 


left for stock, 





nurseryman doesn’t know whether 
to try it again or not. 

He plants blocks of each of 300 
varieties of bearded irises and a flock 
of early day lilies to bloom with them. 
He advertises a mile-long string of 
names and prices. Who comes? 
Nobody. Then he advertises a free 
iris show and they swarm all over 
him so he has to make them write 
their own orders for fall delivery. 

He decides pansy plants would 
make a good fill-in; so he books or- 
ders for about 100,000 in lots of 
100 to 200 at 75 cents per hundred 
delivered. He buys these, pays ex- 
press, wears out two trucks and 
everybody else including the tele- 
phone, gets the plants delivered and 
some of them collected for, nets 
about $10 on the deal, and they turn 
out to be johnny-jump-ups instead 
of the super-giants he promised. 
Next time he buys $16-an-ounce 
seeds from a reliable grower, grows 
the plants himself and only half as 
many, doubles the price, sells out 
and turns down orders for as many 
more, makes good money and, as the 
blooms are big as saucers, gets a 
reputation he probably can’t live up 
to because he planted the seeds two 
weeks too soon and the plants were 
in full bloom when delivered. When 
last seen he was scratching his head 
about whether to try it again. 


He decides some general local ad- 
vertising, without saying anything 
in particular, might pep things up 
in the landscaping department. Tries 
a lot of it. Spends a lot of money. 
No results. Decides he must be a 
bum salesman anyway. Stops that 
and writes a series of articles for the 
Sunday paper on how to plan, what 
to plant and how to take care of it. 
The paper thanks him, offers to pay 
him, gives him a by-line. Folks 
worry him to death buying his stock 
at all times of day and night. He 
decides maybe they wanted it all 
along, but needed somebody to help 
‘em buy it. 

Meanwhile a subdivision project 
comes along and buys all the trash 
the nursery inspector ordered him 
to burn up, but he hadn't had time 
to, and he finds some right good 
young landscape stock has grown 
up while he wasn’t looking; so he 
decides to go back into the nursery 
business and sends the American 
Nurseryman a dollar just in time 
to keep his subscription from being 
cut off. R. P. Mayo, 
Mayo Nursery & Orchard Co. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


SOCIAL SECURITY CASE. 


Information has just been received 
by Griffing Nurseries, Beaumont, 
Tex., that the claim for refund on 
social security and federal unem- 
ployment taxes had been forwarded 
from the collector's office of the 
Austin district to Washington, 
D. C., for further handling. 

It will be remembered that this 
firm was assessed taxes on nursery 
labor for a sum aggregating $5,000 
when investigators from the social 
security tax office checked its rec- 
ords from 1936 to 1942 and charged 
it with taxes on all labor not shown 
to be for actual field work or for 
which no daily records were avail- 
able. A claim for refund was en- 
tered by the Griffing Nurseries, on 
the basis that the taxes were in- 
correctly assessed. 

Considerable interest has been 
shown in this case, as other nurs- 
eries are likely to be checked up 
and similar taxes assessed for similar 
reasons. The Texas Nurserymen’s 
Association has expressed an interest 
in carrying the case through the 
courts if need be, in order to make 
a test case of the tax claim. 





FOSTER TO BROWN DEER. 


Jess Foster, who was formerly 
with the Willis Nursery Co. and 
more recently with the Mount Arbor 
Nurseries, has severed his connec- 
tion with the latter firm and is now 
superintendent of the nursery of the 
Holton & Hunkel Co., at Brown 
Deer, Wis. Mr. Foster will have 
complete charge of the growing of 
all evergreens at the nursery. 

James Livingston, Sr., who for- 
merly was in charge of the nursery, 
has been retired from active par- 
ticipation in the management of 
this concern, states E. C. Hunkel. 





REACH NEW CUSTOMERS. 


Whether you have not advertised 
before, or whether you have con- 
ducted a systematic sales campaign 
with salesmen on the road, the 
American Nurseryman can find you 
new customers, because it reaches 
just about all the important trade 
buyers in the country, through its 
nearly 5,000 subscribers. Here is 
the report of a new advertiser: 


“I wish to thank you for the way 
you placed my advertisements in the 
September 15 issue. I gladly state 
that the results were wonderful. 
Here are two advertisements which 
I wish to run in your next two is 
sues."—J. H. Busé, Leamington, 
Ont., Canada, September 28, 1943. 
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Review War’s Effects at Oregon Meeting 


A large group of Oregon and 
Washington nurserymen attended the 
fall meeting of the Oregon Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, at the Heathman 
hotel, Portland, September 28. 

President James French called the 
meeting together at 10 a. m. After 
the secretary's and treasurer's reports 
and on recommendation of the treas- 
urer, the association resolved to in- 
vest $225 in bonds, bringing the 
total war bond purchases to $625. 


Stock Reports. 


Reports of advisory board mem- 
bers, Fred Borsch, E. Dering, Wayne 
McGill, Wayne Melott and Arthur 
Bowman, emphasized what all were 
aware of, that perennials, roses, seed- 
lings, fruit and nut trees and bulbs 
were decidedly short, with not sufh- 
cient of many items to supply the 
demand. Oregon's rose crop is about 
seventy-five per cent of normal, com- 
pared to a fifty-six per cent crop for 
the nation, and prospects for next 
season are estimated at thirty-one per 
cent of normal. A review of All- 
America Rose Selections was made by 
E. Dering in his report. 

Because of the high prices of fruit 
trees, many nurserymen hoped to dis- 
courage the purchase of fruit trees by 
commercial planters, so the supplies 
could be diverted to mail-order and 
yard outlets, but the high prices re- 
ceived for fruit this season have had 
their reaction in the usual manner of 
creating a desire to plant more. Mr. 
Melott urged, in his report, that we 
avoid overplanting, which would re- 
sult in an oversupply of stock a few 
years hence. 

Mr. McGill pointed out that the 
shortage of fruit seedlings is doubtless 
a blessing in disguise, preventing an 
overplanting of fruit trees. The only 
danger seems to be in overplanting of 
peach pits, which seem to be available 
in endless quantities. 

Mr. Borsch anticipated a decided 
increase in the prices of perennials by 
spring, if there are any left to sell, 
because of the small stocks of vegeta- 
tively produced plants. 


State Service Reports. 


John Wieman, popular speaker at 
Oregon nurserymen’s meetings be- 
cause of his intelligent, concise re- 
ports, reviewed briefly the general 
nursery situation from the standpoint 
of the state bureau of nursery service. 
Particularly valuable was his report 
concerning the caution urged upon 


By Samuel J. Rich, Secretary 


nurserymen regarding the fruit tree 
virus situation and the care now given 
by the joint cooperation of the col- 
lege, the department and nurserymen. 

The talks given by Howard An- 
drews, of the Washington state 
bureau of nursery service, and State 
Representative Frank Chervenka, of 
Sumner, Wash., dovetailed well with 
Mr. Wieman’s report. They pointed 
out the steps Washington is taking 
toward establishing a state control 
proving ground to supply clean bud- 
wood to nurserymen and at the same 
time to insure the best strains of vari- 
ous varieties and the standardization 
of names. 

Mr. Chervenka stressed the impor- 
tance of a strong state organization 








Wayne Melott. 


to guard against unfair taxation 
which might be forced upon our in- 
dustry and pointed out the impor- 
tance of having adequate representa- 
tion in the legislature. 


Regional Association. 


Upon the suggestion by Avery H. 
Steinmetz that a regional association 
be organized in the Pacific northwest, 
comprising Oregon, Washington, Ida- 
ho, Montana, Utah and British Co- 
lumbia, and the apparent interest on 
the part of the group, Mr. French 
appointed a committee to work with 
the Washington committee to formu- 
late plans. Committeemen are A. H. 
Steinmetz, Fred Borsch, Wayne Mc- 
Gill, C. B. Miller and A. M. Doerner. 


After luncheon, the group heard an 
address by Edwin P. Rounds, field 
director of the American Red Cross, 


in which he portrayed the services of 
the Red Cross in the present con- 
flict. 


Secretary White’s Address. 


The peak of the program was an 
address by Richard P. White, execu-, 
tive secretary of the American Asso 
ciation of Nurserymen, “Federal Reg- 
ulations, Past, Present and Future.” 
A few points of his address were: 

1. The American people them- 
selves will eventually decide the fate 
of bureaucracy in our government. 

2. Congress is reasserting itself 
more and more—witness the fate of 
such presidential agencies as NYA, 
WPA, PWA, etc. 

3. The American agriculturist feels 
he has had enough of federal control. 
He is not interested in subsidies, but 
just a fair price for his produce in 
the market place. 

4. The OPA has treated the nurs- 
ery industry very fairly, but its treat- 
ment of the public is not being taken 
kindly, resulting in a growing resent- 
ment against the bureau. 

5. Recently such influential bodies 
as the American Legion, the Meth- 
odist convention and labor unions have 
gone on record as favoring the resto- 
ration of free enterprise of industry 
in the postwar period. Sensing the 
public's spirit and the thinking of in- 
dustrial leaders, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce predicts a re- 
turn to regulation by law rather than 
by bureaucratic edict. 

Mr. White also predicted that 
when the war scene shifts from Eu- 
rope to a concentration in the Pacific 
the west coast will have problems such 
as those now confronted on the east 
coast. Fear was expressed that the 
War Labor Board might assume con- 
trol of agricultural labor. If this 
comes to pass the nursery industry 
may expect a siege of union organiza- 
tion among its employees. 

If the policy of President Roose- 
velt regarding the federal free distri- 
bution of fertilizers, seeds and plants 
is followed, he said, we can expect 
keen competition of government 
agencies. It was pointed out that to 
federal agencies producing the items 
cost of production is no item. Fur- 
thermore, their policies are to disre- 
gard and supersede state quarantine 
and precautionary measures. At the 
close of the last session of Congress 
the President vetoed a bill which 
struck at the heart of free distribution 
without inspection regulations. How- 
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ever, a rewritten bill is expected dur- 
ing the present session. 

Mr. White stated that we started 
preparing in 1940 for the war which 
overtook us late in 1941, and now 
we are planning for the postwar 
period, which is an important step 
in our economy which was over- 
looked in World war I. The gov- 
ernment is planning postwar projects 
that will dwarf anything that we 
have had in the past. State highway 
departments are planning tremendous 
developments. Likely park programs 
will be greatly expanded. There is 
a probability of the expansion of 
commercial orchards from their pres- 
ent low levels. The Chamber of 
Commerce is the authority for the 
prediction of one million homes to 
be built each year for ten years fol- 
lowing the war. With the encour- 
agement and sponsorship of nursery- 
men, many of our millions of victory 
gardens will revert to aesthetic gar- 
dens or memorial plantings. All of 
these things can add up to but one 
thing, which is demand for our prod- 
ucts. 

It is essential that our national in- 
come be maintained at between 125 
and 150 billion dollars per annum 
in order to carry an estimated na- 
tional debt of 300 billion dollars. 

The whole projection of ideas is 
one of providing employment, re- 
habilitating the returned servicemen 
and upholding public spirit. Already 
surveys are being made to determine 
employment available. In a total 
working population of 56,000,000 
persons, the nursery industry employs 
only about 50,000. 


At the war's close the nursery in- 











dustry should be one of the first on 
the market with its products because 
it will take industry a little while to 
convert back to production of peace- 
time products. 

Referring back to immediate prob- 
lems, Mr. White anticipated increased 
difficulty of transportation of prod- 
ucts moving in Pacific coastwise 
channels, but expected an easing of 
shipments moving eastward because 
of the fact that for the first time 
there are more full cars coming west 
than going east, supplying the scores 
of west coast war industries. 

Mr. White closed his address with 
admonitions and encouragements: 

1. Warning (a) of increased dif- 
ficulty on the labor front; (b) in- 
creased difficulty in financing and a 
tightening of money. 

2. A period of unparalleled pros- 
perity following a short and light 
postwar depression. 


Director Opposes Subsidies. 


Director of Agriculture Peterson 
advised the association briefly that 
agriculture needs to look over its situ- 
ation. Under present tendencies we 
must expect enforced farm subsidies, 
which would bring agriculture to the 
condition of an entrenched bureauc- 
racy. An example was cited in the 
case of Austrian field peas contracted 
at 5 cents per pound, representing a 
huge investment of federal funds. 

Mr. Peterson also pointed out dis- 
crepancies of OPA in putting a ceil- 
ing on a product in one place much 
higher than another. For instance, 
milk in the south is permitted to sell 
at 18 cents per quart; in Oregon, 
with high labor and feed costs, the 
ceiling is 14 cents per quart. 


Memorial Resolutions. 


Arthur Bowman, at the request of 
the executive committee, read me- 
morials to three men who stood out 
prominently in horticulture in the 
northwest, all of whom accomplished 
much for the betterment of the in- 
dustry: N. Van Hevelingen, Leon- 
ard H. Vaughan and Dr. George 
Hyslop, of Oregon State College. Dr. 
Hyslop was lauded for the many in- 
dustries which he inspired and nur- 
tured, to the higher levels to which 
he had brought agriculture in the 
state as well as for his influence po- 
litically. Mr. Bowman presented the 
following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, the lifework of Dr. George 
R. Hyslop has been devoted to the ad- 
vancement of agriculture and horticulture, 
and his monumental accomplishments in 
original developments have endowed and 

erpetuated a priceless heritage to all 
erahes of agriculture, 

Be it resolved, that the Oregon Associ- 
ation of Nurserymen endorse the move- 
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A. C. Peterson. 


ment initiated by the National Chemurgic 
Council to establish a George R. Hyslop 
national memorial such as a permanent 
fellowship. 

The association resolved to wire 
the state representatives in Congress 
its opposition to subsidy of agricul 
ture. The following wire was sent 
to each senator and representative: 
“As producers of large quantities of 
agricultural products, we are opposed 
to any subsidy of agriculture, believ- 
ing it to be an unwise policy.” 

Promptly a wire came back, “Your 
wire received. It agrees perfectly 
with my philosophy, Charles L. Mc 
Nary.” 

Officers Elected. 


Officers of the association for the 
past year have been: President, 
J. E. French, Portland; vice-presi- 
dent, Wayne Melott, Forest Grove; 
secretary, Sam J. Rich, Hillsboro; 
treasurer, Avery Steinmetz, Portland. 

Newly elected officers are: Presi- 
dent, Wayne Melott; vice-president, 
Sam J. Rich; secretary, A. C. Peter- 
son; treasurer, Fred Borsch. 





COLORADO MEETING. 


The Colorado Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation held a meeting September 30 
at the residence of John T. Roberts, 
at Denver, to hear the message of 
Richard P. White, A. A. N. execu- 
tive secretary, on his way home from 
conventions on the Pacific coast. 

Because of a freight wreck just 
ahead of the Portland Rose, at Sho- 
shone, Idaho, he arrived eight and 
one-half hours late, at 7:20 p. m. 
instead of 11:15 a. m. 

But Mrs. Roberts had saved din- 
ner for him, and twenty-six nursery’ 
men were waiting. So a thorough 
discussion of trade problems ensued, 
lasting until about 11 o'clock. 
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Beach Plums from Softwood Cuttings 


The present status of the beach 
plum horticulturally is probably 
comparable to that of the blueberry 
at about the time that the latter was 
first brought into cultivation. It is 
now almost 100 years since George 
Emerson observed and wrote that 
the beach plum, Prunus maritima, 
has an “agreeable fruit and is pre- 
served in considerable quantities by 
the inhabitants of Plymouth and 
other maritime towns.” The fruit 
is still so used, probably increasingly. 
But only within recent years has 
the cultivation of this valuable na- 
tive been seriously considered and 
it was only last year that the first 
appropriation of public funds was 
made expressly for research on the 
subject. 

This research includes vegetative 
propagation and it was shown in 
1942* that the beach plum can be 
propagated by softwood cuttings 
treated with a root-inducing sub- 
stance. 

With the object of improving the 
previously developed methods, this 
work was continued in 1943. Cut- 
tings were taken three times, first 
in early June when the diameter of 
the green fruits was about one- 
eighth inch, again in mid-June when 
they were about one-fourth inch in 
diameter and again in late June 
when the diameter of the average 
fruit was nearer three-eighths inch. 

All cuttings consisted of short side 
shoots, usually two to four inches 
long, entire and made with the basal 
cut at the base of the growth of the 
current year. Cuttings were ob- 
tained from several beach plums and 
were well mixed before treatment. 
Unless otherwise indicated, all cut- 
tings were inserted in sand in an 
open bench in a greenhouse. Glass 
of the roof was whitened for shade, 
and cuttings were frequently but 
lightly watered. Ventilation was 
limited to that necessary in keeping 
the air temperatures down to about 
90 degrees Fahrenheit on sunny 
days, for with such soft cuttings, 
high relative humidity is most im- 
portant. 

Untreated cuttings rooted poorly, 
only twelve per cent in the first ex- 
periment and only eight per cent 
in each of the other two. A few 
untreated cuttings taken in early 


Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 
Station contribution No. 496. 

*See the American  Nurseryman, 
76:6:7, September 15, 1942. 


By W. L. Doran and J. S. Bailey 


June were still living, unrooted, fif- 
teen weeks later. It is evident that 
the successful propagation of beach 
plum by softwood cuttings requires 
treatment of the cuttings with a 
root-inducing substance. 

There is, however, nothing difh- 
cult about the use of such substances. 
As may be seen by reference to the 
accompanying table, rooting was 


inducing substance followed by the 
powder dip. 

Eighty per cent of the cuttings 
treated with Hormodin No. 1 rooted 
if taken in early June, but, as is 
evident in the table, there was 
markedly less response to this and 
to other treatments if cuttings were 
taken later. 

Cuttings treated with Hormodin 


PERCENTAGES OF CUTTINGS OF BEACH PLUM WHICH ROOTED 
WITH AND WITHOUT CERTAIN TREATMENTS 


Treatments 


Check (untreated) 
Hormodin No. 1 


Hormodin No. 2 


Indolebutyric acid 
50 mg./1., 4 hours 


Indolebutyric acid 
25 mg./1., 16 hours 


Naphthaleneacetic acid 
12.5 mg./1., 16 hours 


most improved by a simple powder- 
dip treatment with Hormodin No. 1. 
The solution-immersion treatments 
and Hormodin No. 2 were less ef- 
fective in every case. These cut- 
tings, if taken sufficiently early in 
the season, respond to a short treat- 
ment with indolebutyric acid in so- 
lution, but it seems to be safer, sim- 
pler and more effective to give them 
a powder-dip treatment. 

Hormodin No. 1 or No. 2 used 
alone gave better results than did 
combination treatments consisting of 
immersion in a solution of a root- 





In early June 


Cuttings Taken 


In mid-June In late June 


Per cent Per cent Per cent 
12 8 8 
80 60 36 
68 24 24 
56 28 28 
52 20 4 
40 12 8 


No. 1 rooted as rapidly as any, 
forty per cent in three to four weeks, 
eighty per cent in seven to eight 
weeks. Rooted cuttings shown in 
the figure were photographed after 
the cuttings had been in sand only 
three weeks. 

Cuttings taken at the same three 
times were also inserted in sand in 
a shaded and sash-covered cold- 
frame. There, as in the greenhouse, 
the best rooting was of those treated 
with Hormodin No. 1. But, be- 
cause of greater difficulty in regu- 
lating conditions, results were de- 





Typical Cuttings of Beach Plums Rooted in Three Weeks. 
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cidedly less good in the coldframe 
than in the greenhouse. If cut- 
tings are taken when fruits are about 
one-eighth inch in diameter, and if 
they are then treated with Hor- 
modin No. 1, there is, however, 
probably no insurmountable objec- 
tion to a coldframe where no green- 
house is available. Temperature and 
moisture relations must be so con- 
trolled as to prevent wilting, and 
further work on that modification 
of the method is now in progress. 

What is learned about the propa- 
gation of one species is sometimes 
useful in the propagation of a re- 
lated one. Some work was there- 
fore done with the important stock, 
the Myrobalan plum, Prunus cerasi- 
fera. Cuttings were found to re- 
spond to treatment with a root-in- 
ducing substance, although some- 
what differently than did the beach 
plum, for the Myrobalan was 
markedly benefited by solution-im- 
mersion treatment with naphtha- 
leneacetic acid. Softwood cuttings 
of the plum Myrobalan B, both 
apical and basal parts of new shoots, 
were taken in early July, too late 
for best results with beach plum, 
and planted in sand in a greenhouse. 
They failed to root without treat- 
ment, but in three to four weeks, 
they rooted fifty-two per cent after 
treatment with Hormodin No. 1, 
sixty-eight per cent after treatment 
for twenty hours with naphtha- 
leneacetic acid, 12.5 milligrams per 
liter of water. As in the case of the 
beach plum, results were less good 
with Hormodin No. 2 or with in- 
dolebutyric acid as used in solution. 





SAN JOAQUIN ELECTION. 


At the annual meeting of the San 
Joaquin Valley Nurserymen’s Associ- 
ation, October 2, at Fresno, Cal., the 
following officers were elected for the 


ensuing term: President, L. P. 
Sorensen, Sorensen-Sand Nursery, 
Bakersfield; vice-president, T. B. 


Stribling, Stribling Nurseries, Merced; 
secretary-treasurer, P. T. Mann, Em- 
pire Nursery, Modesto. 

As directors, the holdover is S. B. 
Gebhart, California Nursery, Fresno, 
and elected for a 2-year-term is Syd 
H. Whitehorn, Sierra Nursery & Seed 
Co., Fresno, who is retiring from his 
third term as president. 





AT A meeting of the Superior 
California Nurserymen’s Association 
at Hart's restaurant, San Francisco, 
October 7, a report of the recent 
convention of the California Associ- 
ation of Nurserymen, at Santa Bar- 
bara, was given by Jack Bond, of 
the Central Valleys: Seed. Co. 





OBITUARY 


A. J. Edwards. 


Arthur J. Edwards, president of 
Coe, Converse & Edwards Co., Fort 
Atkinson, Wis., died suddenly Sep- 
tember 29, at his home, of a heart 
attack. Mr. Edwards had worked 
at the office in the forenoon. 


Funeral services October 2 were 
attended by a number of nurserymen 
of Wisconsin and neighboring states. 
A. J. Edwards was the third genera- 
tion of a family interested in horticul- 
ture. In 1856, his father, J. M. Ed- 
wards, and grandfather, Lathrop 
Edwards, left their farm and orchards 
in Massachusetts to go to Wisconsin, 
settling on a farm east of Hebron, 
and they planted large orchards there. 


In March, 1886, J. M. Edwards 
purchased a 22-acre fruit farm just 
south of the city limits of Fort Atkin- 
son. A. J. Edwards, then 19, was 
his father’s partner in growing small 
fruits. The firm was known as J. M. 
Edwards & Son. Another son, F. C. 
Edwards, was associated for a time 
with this firm before establishing a 
business of his own. 


In 1902 three fruit farms at Fort 
Atkinson, J. M. Edwards & Son, 
F. C. Edwards and Coe & Converse, 
were combined under the name of 


Coe, Converse & Edwards Co. 


A. J. Edwards became president 
of the company in 1931, a post he 
had held since that time. His son-in- 
law, Hugo W. Riggert, is treasurer. 
The latter is vice-president of the 
Wisconsin Nurserymen’s Association. 
The firm is a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen. 


Mr. Edwards married the former 
Mary Morrison, of Fort Atkinson, 
and they would have celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary October 
10. There are two daughters, Miss 
Marian Edwards and Mrs. H. W. 
Riggert. 











H. E. Cornell. 


H. E. Cornell, president of the 
Glen St. Mary Nurseries Co., Glen 
St. Mary, Fla., died suddenly Sep- 
tember 18 at the age of 55, while on 
a visit to Spokane, Wash. 

Mr. Cornell had been associated 
with the Glen St. Mary Nurseries 
Co. since 1912, and he was in active 
charge of the citrus section of the 
firm’s fruit business. He became 
vice-president of the company in 
1918 and president in 1930. 

Widely known in citrus circles, 
he was one of the best informed 
men on citrus fruits from seeds and 
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nursery tree to market. He was in- 
terested in all that pertained to the 
welfare of the Florida citrus indus- 
try, and he gave a great deal of 
attention to the laws regarding the 
marketing of citrus fruits. At the 
time of his death he was vice-presi- 
dent of the Florida Citrus Exchange 
and first vice-president of the Win- 
ter Haven Citrus Growers’ Associa- 
tion, of which he was one of the 
founders. Earlier in his career he 
had held the office of president of 
the former organization. 

The body was returned to Win- 
ter Haven, Fla., Mr. Cornell’s home 
town, for funeral services and burial. 
Surviving him are his widow and 
a brother. 


Edward A. Wachendorff. 


Edward A. Wachendorff, of 
Wachendorff Bros., florists and 
nurserymen, Atlanta, Ga., died 
September 30 at the age of 65, fol- 
lowing a long illness. 

He was born in 1878, the same 
year his parents moved from Louis- 
ville, Ky., to Atlanta, establishing 
a growing business there, known at 
first as the Atlanta Floral Bazaar. 

When Edward Wachendorff was 
18, his father died, and he and his 
brother, Charles, assumed the re- 
sponsibility of the business. In 
1932 his brother died and left him 
to carry on alone. 

At 660 Simpson street, the firm 
has 28,000 square feet under glass. 
On Clairmont avenue and Candler 
road is a 125-acre tract for growing 
shrubs and flowers. The firm has 
been a member of the American 
Association of Nurserymen for some 
years. 

Mrs. Wachendorff survives him; 
other survivors are a brother, Eu 


gene, and a sister, Mrs. B. W. Sill. 
Charles S. Walls, Sr. 


Charles S. Walls, Sr., Hempstead, 
N. Y., aged 71, died the last week 
in September of pneumonia. He was 
born at Brandywine, Pa., where he 
was trained for his early profession 
of photo engraver. Upon moving to 
Long Island in 1911, Mr. Walls re- 
tired from his profession and estab- 
lished a florists’ and nursery business 
at Hempstead, which was later taken 
over by one of his sons. 

Always active in civic affairs, he 
became interested in politics and was 
a leader of the Democratic party in 
his area. 

He is survived by three sons, 
Charles S$. Walls, Jr.; John T., and 
Richard F.; a daughter, Mrs. Eva 
Gatteau, and nine grandchildren. 
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Some Rock Plants of Difficult Culture 


Several inquiries and comments 
during the preceding spring and sum- 
mer on the behavior of some rock 
plants of questionable reactions to 
garden conditions lead me to think 
that a discussion of their culture 
would be helpful. Consequently, it 
is proposed to draw upon my experi- 
ence and observations, as well as the 
reports of other gardeners, to see if 
we can arrive at any definite con- 
clusions. 

And I know of no better place 
to commence than Aquilegia glandu- 
losa. Personally, I cannot see why 
anyone would worry about this Si- 
berian when we have the Rocky 
mountain columbine right at hand, for 
the latter is far more graceful and 
more beautiful in every way, but 
most gardeners are perverse in these 
matters and want what they cannot 
have or at least what is hard to get. 
Both species mentioned need an acid 
soil, according to my experience; so 
gardeners on limestone should expect 
to have trouble with both. And if 
my experience means anything, they 
are sure to be short-lived at the best. 
I am also of the opinion that A. 
glandulosa is not a plant for the 
nurseryman unless he disposes of the 
plants at the beginning of their second 
or third year’s growth. It has always 
been my experience that plants 
moved after that have little chance 
to make a go of it. I think it was 
that splendid plantsman, Clarence El- 
liott, that put me onto the most 
successful way of handling its seeds 
and seedlings that I have ever found. 

The seeds are unique in the colum- 
bine family in being a rough dull 
black instead of the glossy black of 
other kinds. They should be sown 
as soon as ripe or in autumn at the 
latest. I have had best results from 
sowing them in a finely worked bed 
in part shade, allowing the seedlings 
to remain the following year in that 
bed, where they will make about 
three leaves and prepare an under- 
ground system for the beginning of 
a life of spectacular beauty. 

After an absence of Campanula 
excisa from my garden for several 
years, I received seeds of this cam- 
panula in 1939, I think it was, to try 
my skill with it again. The seeds 
are not easy to find, I must admit, 
but they are available, though they 
are not easy to keep after one has 
them, but it is not impossible, and 

re is surely a market for the plants 
among rock garden enthusiasts. This 
Campanula is said to grow on the 


By C. W. Wood 


high screes in the Alps; so we should 
expect it to resent transplanting to 
lowland gardens. And we are not 
disappointed when we try it. My 
best success has come from planting 
it in almost pure gravel with just 
enough leaf mold for nourishment. 
I shall not enter into the argument 
over its like and dislike of lime; some 
excellent plantsmen are firm in their 
belief that it is a lime hater, while 
others claim it is tolerant in that 
respect. Here in north Michigan we 
have had best results in an acid scree. 
When C. excisa is happy, which it 
will not be in a heavy soil, it ramps 
as only an underground spreader can, 
sending up little wiry stems to three 
inches in height, bearing pale violet, 
nodding bells in late spring. Like 
other bellflowers of its kind, it grows 
readily from -soft cuttings in early 
spring, but a better way, according 
to my experience, is to pot up runners 
soon after flowering ceases and grow 
them along in pots until thoroughly 
established. 

An alpine that possesses exquisite 
beauty and is, at the same time, of 


fairly easy culture should go far in. 


gardens. Why then, one asks, is not 
Ononis cenisia seen on every hand, 
for it certainly has the first of these 
qualifications and, according to its 
behavior here, can qualify under the 
second? For beauty, it has prostrate 
stems clothed in pretty little legume 
leaves and entrancing pea flowers of 
rose-pink and white. It has flowered 
here over a long period, commencing 
in early June (sometimes around Me- 
morial day and up to June 10 at 
others) and continuing into July. As 
I have always considered it an easy 
doer in a gravelly soil, well drained 
and on the alkaline side, I never 
gave the matter of culture much 
thought until two or three correspond- 
ents claimed it did poorly for them, 
and a search through the literature 
shows that others have found it capri- 
cious. Thus, Elliott, in his “Rock 
Garden Plants,” says, “I have had 
O. cenisia alive in my garden and 
have flowered it, but it has never 
shown its enchanting dainty and 
floriferous loveliness as in the Alps, 
and it has never lived long for me.” 
Although American writers on al- 
pines are silent, as a whole, on this 
restharrow, I have several letters from 
students of the subject which make 
me think that much of the trouble 
with the plant can be traced to a 
heavy soil. Anyway, all that have 
written me about its capriciousness 


garden on heavy clay, and Elliott says 
in several places in his book that his 
is a heavy soil. Combining those 
experiences with my own, I am of 
the opinion that the plant would 
give a good performance in most 
parts of the United States if its home 
were a deep, gravelly soil, perhaps 
on the alkaline side, and, contrary 
to what Elliott recommends for Eng- 
lish conditions, in a situation that 
shields it from the sun in the middle 
of the day. Grow it from seeds and 
transplant in its juvenile stage, for 
its long, woody roots are not condu- 
cive to successful moving when it is 
established. If the plants are grown 
for sale, I keep them in pots (rose 
pots by preference) and sell them 
during the first year. 

Regardless of what the botanists 
say about Myosotis alpestris and M. 
rupicola, there is not a little differ- 
ence between the dwarfest, tightest, 
best alpestris that I have ever seen 
and true rupicola. It may be that 
Farrer was right when he said that 
“one rupicola was named from the 
British high-alpine form of Myosotis 
alpestris, which occurs only on 
Mickle Fell.” And again, “Thus 
rupicola, of gardens, should be a 
dwarf, stunted, big-flowered version 
(if a plant loses in length of stem, it 
generally increases in size of flower) 
of Myosotis alpestris.” I do not 
know. But I do know that M. rupi- 
cola, as I have had it from Correvon 
in Switzerland and Will Ingwersen 
in England, is one of the best little, 
blue-flowered plants that I know. It 
was a true perennial, as it grew here, 
making little tufts of forget-me-not 
foliage and bearing large (for the 
size of the plant), deep blue flowers 
over the forget-me-not season. When 
it first commences to bloom, the deep 
blue flowers are held tight against the 
tiny tuft, and even when it is ap- 
proaching the end of the bloomi=< 
season, the stems are not much over 
two inches tall, if it has had correct 
treatment. Correct treatment, in my 
experience, calls for an extremely lean 
diet, for as with many alpines, high 
living causes a bloated appearance 
out of keeping with high mountain 
folk. M. rupicola has done well here 
in gravel, to which a little sifted leaf 
mold was added, and in dappled 
shade or in full sun, if moisture was 
supplied to the roots. Seedage is the 
best method to increase the plant, I 
believe, though the clumps may be 
dug soon after flowering and pulled 
apart and the pieces rooted in a sand 
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bench. As I reread this paragraph, 
it came to me that some persons, try- 
ing the plant and finding it not so 
perennial as the notes would indicate, 
might condemn the writer. I might 
add that the plant needs perfect 
drainage in light soil that is on the 
lean side or it will bloom itself to 
death, even as M. alpestris does. I 
might also add that I have grown 
the plants for six years before break- 
ing them up. And that is what I 
understand by the term “perennial.” 

I had not intended to say anything 
about schizocodon, but as these notes 
were being written a letter came in- 
quiring about its culture; so I shall 
condense my unfortunate experience 
with §. soldanelloides into a few 
words. This is undoubtedly one of 
the most beautiful of Japanese wood- 
land plants, but I am afraid it is not 
for this climate. In the first place, it 
is hard to establish the plant in the 
acid, leafy soil in shade, which is 
said to be its desire. In fact, my 
only success has been in pots with 
the foregoing conditions and water- 
ing from below. The lovely, fringed 
pale pink bells would be ample re- 
ward for any amount of trouble. 

While writing the foregoing para- 
graph, I was reminded that a few 
words on soldanella may not be out 
of place. First, though, it should be 
said that no soldanella that I know 
is a plant for general conditions, for 
although any gardener given the right 
conditions could grow the plants, not 
all could make them flower as they 
are said to do in their alpine home. 
Here, where the snow lies deep over 
them every winter, much as it would 
in the Alps, they flower prodigiously 
if they can be carried through our 
dry summers. As I see it, the plants 
require good drainage, a woodsy soil, 
shade during most of the day (at 
least in this climate) and an abun- 
dance of moisture from spring until 
autumn. The best soil that I have 
found for the kinds grown here dur- 
ing the years was the one recom- 
mended by T. Hay, I believe: About 
equal parts of turfy loam, leaf mold 
and gravel. Soldanellas may be 
grown from seeds by the patient, 
though it is a slow, difficult task, 
and the plants may be divided im- 
mediately after they are through 
blooming. 

The only perennial phacelia of any 
great amount of ornamental value 
that I know is P. sericea, of our 
western mountains, and it has the 
reputation of being incorrigible. I 
suspect that reputation is based on 
what English authors have had to say 
about it, as one states that “it de- 
mands careful treatment” and an- 
other that “it is one of the few al- 


pines for which I might be tempted 
to provide an overhead pane of 
glass.” Those who know the silky, 
down leaves of the plant will under- 
stand why such care would be needed 
in the moist climate of England, and 
they will also know that our own 
climate is made for that kind of 
foliage. In fact, I find that the plant 
is indestructible in this light soil, be 
its situation full sun or part shade. 
Here we give it ordinary rock garden 
treatment, including sharp drainage 
and attention to its moisture needs 
during dry weather. I should expect 
it to behave well over most of the 
country under the same care. Its 
tufts of silvered foliage and “bottle 
brushes” of pretty, purplish flowers 
with conspicuous golden anthers, on 
stems to five inches in height, would 
be sufficient reward for even more 
pains. It is easily grown from seeds 
and, notwithstanding reports to the 
contrary, is no more likely to damp 
off than the ordinary run of plants, 
if the soil does not become water- 
logged. 

Thlaspi is, generally speaking, a 
genus of ordinary-looking crucifers, 
though an occasional one of more than 
ordinary merit comes to light. Of the 
latter, T. rotundifolium is a. delight- 
ful example. It is, in my opinion, 
one of the loveliest of blue-flowered 
alpines which can be grown in low- 
land gardens with just a little more 
than ordinary care. Perhaps I should 
have said quite a little more than 
ordinary care, for I can see that the 
soil and climate of parts of the coun- 
try would give one trouble. I can 
do no better, however, than describe 
briefly how we have handled it with 
best results. First of all, it is a lime 
lover; so we provide it with a lime- 
stone scree soil, made up of sand, 
gravel, limestone chips and leaf mold 
from maple and beech leaves. That, 
some shade during the hottest part 
of the day and moisture during dry 
weather seem to be the sum of its 
wants. It would not, because of its 
thick taproot, be a plant to sell in 
the ordinary way, for it resents dis- 
turbance more than almost any other 
plant that I know. It could be grown 
in a deep rose pot and sold before 
it outgrows the pot. It is one of the 
alpines whose beauty deserves the 
attention needed to woo it. That 
beauty consists of tight heads of 
charming, honey-scented, pinkish- 
lilac, cross flowers, almost stemless 
in rosettes of small, round leaves. 
Seeds germinate readily, but the 
plants require care until established 
in their permanent places. 

Perhaps not many readers of this 
column will be specially interested 
in the more or less difficult subjects 
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presented in these notes, but as sev- 
eral had asked for inforgiation on 
the plants discussed, I thought that 
the use of space in one issue might 
be justified. If I am not mistaken in 
my diagnosis of trends, interest in 
out-of-ordinary plants is on the in- 
crease. And the neighborhood grow- 
ers with studious gardeners on their 
buying lists will find it to their ad- 
vantage to search the markets and 
cultural directions for material to suit 
that demand. But more of that next 
issue, when I shall try to discuss 
some of the experiences of 1943 and 
what they point to in the immediate 
future. 





WISTARIA FLORIBUNDA 
MACROBOTRYS (MULTIJUGA). 


The wistarias are vigorous, de- 
ciduous twining vines that must be 
furnished strong support on which 
to climb. The spelling of the generic 
name has been confusing. Only re- 
cently has it been rather generally 
accepted that it should be wistaria 
and not wisteria. Since the genus 
was named after Caspar Wistar, for- 
mer professor of anatomy at the 
University of Pennsylvania, _ this 
spelling seems to be a logical con- 
clusion. 

Some eight species of wistarias 
are known, but only two, Wistaria 
floribunda and Wistaria sinensis, 
with several varieties, are common 
in the trade. Two others that might 
be mentioned are Wistaria frutes- 
cens, a native species, and Wistaria 
japonica, from Japan. The former 
is hardier than some of the Oriental 
species, and the latter is of interest 
because of its late-flowering habit. 
Unfortunately, however, Wistaria 
japonica is quite tender. 

Wistaria floribunda, the Japanese 
wistaria, as the common name im- 
plies, is a native of Japan and is 
hardier than most of the wistarias. 
This species is a vigorous climber, 
with large leaflets composing the 
compound leaves. The leaflets of 
Wistaria floribunda are usually 
larger in number and more rounded 
at the base than those of Wistaria 
sinensis. The flowers of the Japa- 
nese wistaria are violet or bluish-vio- 
let. By selecting varieties of this 
species, however, one may have 
flower colors of white, pale pink or 
purple. 

One of the most common of the 
varieties is the longcluster Japanese 
wistaria, Wistaria floribunda macro- 
botrys, often listed as a species, Wis- 
taria multijuga. It differs from the 
species by its larger leaflets and ex- 
ceptionally long purple flower clus- 
ters, that may become forty to fifty 
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it has really missed a good item. 


40,000 1 yr. T 

28,000 2 yr. T 
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JUNIPER GLAUCA HETZI 


A spreading-type evergreen, decidedly blue, rapid in growth, 
and stands. shearing well, making fine heavy stock. 


It closely resembles Pfitzeriana, but has the advantages of the 
blue-colored foliage and is somewhat more rapid and denser in 
growth. It makes up more readily as a staked spreader and is 
much more easily propagated by cuttings. 

In 32 years of full line production and heavy propagation this 
is the only new evergreen we have really propagated in quan- 
tity. We feel that it will be worthy of our customers’ confidence 
and will make a profitable item. 

Under date of June 11, 1942, we sent a letter to those having 
purchased liners suggesting that these be staked to 12 or 15 
inches and that it could readily be staked higher for a staked 
spreader. It does make a fine staked spreader. However, one 
more year's experience prompts us to tell you that we were some- 
what in error, for the plants headed down to 6 inches and kept 
cut close until they had a good crown developed into better 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


specimens in less time, 


Our block of 4 yr. TT material now runs 15 to 30 inches in width, is well filled and mostly 15 to 18 imches in height. 
The fine blue coloring has been outstanding in this large block, and we feel that the nurseryman who has not stocked 


Our supply of propagated liners is now adequate to take care of quantity orders. 

POLICY: It is our desire to get this evergreen widely distributed throughout the trade and to serve as a source of 
lining-out stock for the next few years. We have priced it reasonably and will endeavor to hold this price constant until 
affected by outside propagation. Not patented. 


Eg eee ee So RE aes 
6 Mk | Re Cae et a 


15 to 18 ins. 
18 to 24 ins. 


FR SR See a ne ae 
Write for our general list of liners and B&B materials. 


Hee §6Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 


Per 100 Per 1000 
-- $17.50 $160.00 
um .aee 230.00 

Per 10 Per 100 
_.. $15.00 $135.00 
.. 18.00 160.00 
nn ae 195.00 





inches in length. Flowers are pro- 
duced in May and June. Complaints 
are sometimes registered that this 
variety is often uneven in its flower- 
ing habit. Fruits consist of pods 
four to six inches long, which are 
considered by some to be attractive. 

The wistarias are not particular 
in their soil requirement. They are 
vigorous and long-lived under most 
conditions. Plants may establish 
themselves rather slowly when first 
transplanted, but eventually will 
grow rapidly, producing strong 
stems. 

Complaints that wistarias fre- 
quently fail to bloom seem due to 
an unfavorable carbohydrate-nitrogen 
relationship. Plants making an ex- 
ceptionally heavy top growth may 
be brought into flower by root prun- 
ing or ringing the stem in a manner 
similar to that practiced with espalier 
fruit trees to increase fruit produc- 
tion. Grafted. plants commonly 
flower better than those produced 
from seeds. This is undoubtedly due 
to the development of a better bal- 
ance between carbohydrates and ni- 
trogen with the grafted plants. 

Extensive top pruning is some- 
times recommended ‘with wistarias. 
This is most often done to restrain 
the top on tree wistarias. Summer 
pruriing.is the most desirable and 
quite satisfactory with grafted plants. 





Mail address: 
P. O. Box 1747 Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





LINING-OUT STOCK 


Mugho Pine, 2 to 4 ins........... 
OW Or Bick kn cuasccceevekbee® 
EE er eer 

Austrian Pine, 4 to 6 ins.......... 
Nd ibe ws dicgn Ue Dh ache 
Pt i. «00x kenaontawens 
Be Eis clone keenest aucene 


Pinus Tanyosho, 4 to 6 ins........ 
OOD Wilks cad cain oe cdeene eens 


Plenty of moisture combined with good soil makes this lining-out stock 
A-1 for quality. We offer a fine assortment of B&B evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 


éxteeeseeuba S......$4.00 $30.00 
sthasneeahee Beocese CSO 50.00 
ES = 3-eT S...... O88 60.00 
ere: S...... 400 35.00 
te PaR eee seen Rivcces Ce 85.00 
cob eeanauage X......-12.00 100.00 
vspowewenens X......20.00 225.00 
s cwtihe poute's re 15.00 
epee ey vee S...... 3.50 25.00 
ror riyT S...... 3.00 15.00 
basssesNenes S...... 858 25.00 


Per 100 Per 1000 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery: 
Brown Deer, Wis. 








With seedling plants, top pruning 
often results in aggravating the non- 
flowering habit. 

Propagation may be by grafting 
with the species or Wistaria frutes- 
cens used as stock, by seeds, lay- 
ering or root cuttings. 


The wistarias may be used to 
covet .arbors,. pergolas or trellises 
where vigorous-growing vines are 


desired. Grown in tree form, they 
may be used as standards for the 
formal or informal garden. L. C.C. 





DR. G. M. REED, ‘since 1921 
curator of plant pathology at the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, has been 
appointed acting director to fill the 
vacancy caused by the recent death 
of Dr. C. Stuart Gager. 
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If you were one of the members 
gathered around at the bar during 
the convention last winter, when 
Emil got going on the story of his 
fur cap, then you already heard the 
story. But again, as I remember 
Emil’s version at the time, it 
wouldn't hurt to repeat it for the 
other members and at the same time 
get a little closer to the actual details 
of how he come to have a fur cap, 
especially of that particular off col- 
ored brindle shade and design. He 
had it made here in Riverbend by 
a Russian tailor who never made a 
cap in his life. But that dont have 
anything to do with the story. Any- 
way the chances are if you have 
ever been to the convention in the 
winter time for several years past, 
you have seen that cap and won- 
dered who ever dreamed it up and 
what kind of a critter it come off of. 

It must be all of fifteen or more 
years ago, we had almost everything 
chewed off with the rabbits one win- 
ter. They just went up one row 
and down the other and picked off 
everything that was anyways fit to 
sell. It knocked Emil out of most 
of his spring deliveries, but he made 
up his mind to not get caught again 
the next winter. 

“Charlie,” he says to me when 
we had the first fall snow, “we got 
to make a drive on the rabbits. We 
got to run ‘em out or they will run 
us out. The best way is to keep 
"em shot off.” 

There was some of the boys from 
the Civic Club had asked me a time 
or two if they could come up and 
hunt rabbits on the nursery, so I 
took the proposition up with Emil. 
“We can ask some of the rabbit 
hunters from the Civic Club to give 
us a hand. We can go to work and 
cover the whole place with a fine 
tooth comb and get rid of the rabbits 
for good.” 

“That's a good idea, Charlie,” 
Emil says, “How about next Sunday? 
Get the boys lined up to come out 
early. Ill have some hot coffee here 
in the office. Get Doc Hart and 
Sandy Bowers and Red and any- 
body else wants to come.” 

The next Sunday was clear and 
cold and a swell day for a rabbit 
shoot. Emil was up at 5 o'clock 
and built a big fire in the office 


CHARLIE CHESTNUT 


THE MAN IN THE FUR CAP 


and got his hunting outfit on and 
tinkered his gun until some of the 
boys showed up about 7 A.M. It 
was 8:30 before we got enough of 
the boys lined up to go out. 

It didnt take long to see we made 
a mistake in calling the hunt for 
Sunday morning. All the boys had 
been up the river to Sandys shack 
playing poker and drinking beer un- 
til four o'clock and they was pretty 
groggy. In fact I think some hadnt 
been to bed at all. 

After tramping around for a cou- 
ple of hours they come dragging in 
and threw their stuff on the floor. 
Out of eight members including me 
and Emil they had two crows, one 
woodchuck and one rabbit. They 
wouldnt have got that one, only Red 
fell over it as it was burrowed in 
the snow. 

Emil was disgusted with the out- 
come of the shooting campaign and 
was glad to see the last of the boys 
beat it, leaving me and Emil sitting 
there by the stove with our booty. 

“Get that junk out of here before 
the rats drag it off, Charlie,” he 
says. “We got to get a different 
plan. Im going down to see whats 
good to poison rabbits. There must 
be rabbit poison on the market.” 
That was the last I seen of him 
that day. 

He turned up a few days later 
with a lot of poisoned grain, that we 
spread out all over the place right 
where a rabbit would be likely to 
be looking around. For a couple 
of days Emil was peering out from 
behind the barn and sneaking up 
on the bushes looking for dead rab- 
bits, but all that ever come of it was 
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a dead bluejay that fell down among 
the box elders. It might have been 
a bluejay that just died of old age 
or else he decided to call it off. 
Anyway thats all the results that 
ever come of the poisoned bait cam- 
paign against the rabbits and I can 
tell the members, there aint nothing 
to that idea of getting rid of rabbits, 

Next Emil took to writing to the 
farm papers and experiment stations 
for other ideas on what to try. Some 
place he run onto the idea of making 
rabbit traps to set out in the nursery. 
It was a variation of the old box 
trap idea and he had me tapping 
away on boxes off and on for a 
week. I was telling Sandy Bowers 
about the trapping campaign one 
day down to the filling station, but 
he laughed at the idea. “You wont 
get a rabbit, Charlie, just wasting 
your time. You might get a wood- 
chuck or a ‘skunk but rabbits is 
too foxy for that kind of a old 
trick,” Sandy says. 

“If we can get enough skunks 
it will pay us for our time,” I says. 
“Then you cant tell what might 
turn up in them traps. It will give 
the old boy a little diversion any- 
way, making the rounds of his traps 
every morning.” 

“Dont figure on no rabbits though, 
Charlie,” says Sandy as a parting 
word. 

Sunday morning after the traps 
had been out since Saturday P.M. 
we went out in the nursery to check 
up. The first three traps was down 
but there wasn’t a sign of anything 
in them. That puzzled Emil, but 
I just figured the wind must’ of 
tripped ‘em shut. 
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Pinus densiflora (pe: 
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SPECIMEN LANDSCAPE MATERIAL 


The following is a surplus list of some of our specimen nursery stock. All plants 
are well spaced and in perfect condition. Your inspection is invited. 
Dogwood (perfect specimens), 
10 ft. high X 17-ft. spread up to 16 ft. high X 12-ft. spread. 
70 Magnolia soulangeana, 8 to 14 ft. high. 

200 Canadian Hemlock (perfect specimens), 5 to 6 ft. high. 
150 Thuja p idalis (perfect specimens), 5 to 7 ft. 

borki (perfect specimens), 7 to 12 ft. 
Juniper columnaris (perfect specimens), 10 to 16 ft. 

- 2 specimens), 4 to 6 ft. 

Taxus cuspidata brevifolia (perfect specimens), 2 to 5-ft. spread. 
500 Taxus media hicksi (perfect specimens), 2 to 8 ft. 


Let us quote your needs from our complete line of landscape material. 
Shade Trees, Flowering Trees, Shru 


TURNER BROS. NURSERY 


Monmouth and Parker Roads 


Roses, etc. 


West Long Branch, N. J. 
Tel. L. B. 2587 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists 


America’s Leading 
Specialists in: — 
Forcing Azaleas 


Deciduous Azaleas 


including the best named varieties 
of Mollis, Pontica and Rustica 


Hybrid Rhododendrons 

20 leading varieties 
Taxus 

all varieties, all sizes 
Dogwoods 

pink and white 
Ginkgos and Lindens 
Vines 

Headquarters for English Ivy 


Perennials and Roses 
in varieties not obtainable 
elsewhere 


Write for Catalogue 
Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, N. J. 








Evergreens 
Barberry 


Privet 
Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 
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Berried Specimens 
4 to 12 ft. 


Eastern Shore Nurseries, Inc. 
Easton, Md. 











BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 
Nursery Stock. 
Send us your Want List. 
Cc. BR. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, 


, Conn. 








PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 








KOSTER NURSERY 


Maples, Dogwood and, otber items. tnining-ovt 


Dogwood and other items in —> 
—y smaller coostnes sizes. oe Line look 
up your February 15 or March 1, , issue. 


SEABROOK FARMS “ridegon 


Ask for our latest price list. 











When we got down to the far end 
of the nursery, we was just going to 
open the box and set the trap again, 
when we heard a commotion in the 
box. Emil got ready with his shot 
gun and says to me, “You kick open 
the box, Charlie, and I will give 
Mr. Rabbit a dose of number 6.” 

“Its doing a lot of thumping 
around for one rabbit. Its a half 
dozen rabbits or a woodchuck or 
maybe a coon. Better have a look 
first before we blast into it,” I says. 

By lifting up a board a little in 
one corner we could see a lot of fur, 
which didnt belong to any rabbit I 
ever set eyes on. “It might be a 
skunk, Charlie,” Emil suggested. 

“If its a skunk, we better get 
clear of here before anything hap- 
pens,” I says. “Lets have another 
look. Emil,” I says. “It looks too 
big for a skunk. Then I pried off 
the board a little more and seen 
the long claws on the front feet. 
“You know what, Emil,” I says, “I'll 
bet you have caught yourself a 
badger, right in the flesh and blood.” 

“A badger, Charlie?” he says, 
“Couldnt be a badger, there aint 
been one around here for 40 years, 
must be something else, a coon prob- 
ably.” 

“Well if it aint a skunk, we will 
bring it back alive like Frank Buck. 
Lets reach in and get a hitch around 
his hind legs so we can get him 
out without getting any fingers 
snapped off,” I says. 

“I got a better idea, Charlie,” 
Emil says. “Lets carry the box and 
all back to the barn, its too cold out 
here to fumble around with getting 
a hitch on the hind legs of whatever 
is in that box.” 

Emil carried one end and me the 
other clear back to the office. We 
headed for the office as that was the 
only place where it was warm and 
we was chilled right through. We 
set the box down by the door and 
went over to the stove to warm 
our hands and figure out how to 
get the critter out of the box. 

“First we got to find out what it 
is and then decide what we are 
going to do with it,” I says. 

While me and Emil was discuss- 
ing the next move, the first thing 
we knew it was out of the box and 
making a bee line for under Emils 
desk. “There it goes,” I yelled at 
Emil, “and if that aint a badger Il 
eat it. I seen one at the Zoo in 
Chicago.” 

“If that is a badger, Charlie, Im 
going to get it mounted and put 
it down in the window at Doc Harts 
office along with the flying squirrel 
and the white gopher. Doc would 
be glad to show it,” Emil says. 
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PLANT NOW 


and keep up your stock. 


You will probably be 
too busy next spring. 


SEEDLINGS 


100 1000 
Abies concolor, 4 to 6 ins.....$4.00 








Abies fraseri, 4 to 6 ins.. 3.00 $25.00 
Picea canadensis, 4 to 6 ins... 3.00 25.00 
Picea excelsa, 6 to 8 ins......... 4.00 35.00 
Picea excelsa, 6 to 8 ins., tr. 6.00 50.00 
Picea glauca albertiana, 

LOS are 3.00 25.00 
Picea pungens glauca, 

6 to 8 ins 3.00 25.00 
Picea pungens glauca, 

fe 7 ey See 10.00 90.00 
Pinus mughus, 4 to 8 ins..... 5.00 40.00 
Pinus nigra (austriaca), 

| > § =eeneieykeeees 4.00 35.00 
Pseudotsuga douglasi, 

S&S eee 3.00 25.00 
Syringa vulgaris, 

ee 4.00 35.00 
Thuja —— 

6 to 8 ins., tr... 6.00 50.00 
Thuja orientalis, 

Se es Cisse 6.00 50.00 
Tsuga caroliniana, 3 to 4ins. 4.00 35.00 
CUTTINGS 
From 24-inch pots. 

$12.00 per 100, 500 or over at $10.00 








horizontalis Bar Harbor. 
hiberni 


aaa . 


— 


Taxus cuspi 
Taxus pe va nana. 
Taxus intermedia. 
Taxus media hicksi. 
Taxus cliftoni. 
a repandens. 
uja occidentalis compacta. 
Thuja globosa. 
GRAFTS 
l-year from 214-inch pots. 100 
Cornus florida rubra............. s. 3° $32.50 
Juniperus columnaris glauca. 3.50 32.50 
Juniperus chinensis 
3.50 32.50 
. 3.50 32.50 
ini . 3.50 32.50 
i 3.50 32.50 
: i i . 3.50 32.50 
i. — 3.50 32.50 
i 3.50 32.50 
Juniperus virginiana schotti. 3.50 32.50 
idi 3.50 32.50 
Thuja evant ¢ aurea nana. 2.75 25.00 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View, N. J. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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“Lets open the door. I will chase 
him out the door and you stand out 
there and give him a load of buck- 
shot when he comes out, Emil,” I 
says. 

“Buckshot! . You would blast him 
all to pieces with buckshot. We 
will go to work and corner him 
here in the office and then snap 
his neck so it wont leave any mark.” 

The badger was hid under Emils 
desk with only a little fur sticking 
out and he was as still as a mouse. 
“We'll sneak up on him, Charlie, 
and grab him right around the neck, 
before he knows what is going on.” 

“Take it easy now, Emil, a badger 
dont figure on anybody sneaking up 
on him as easy as that. And besides 
them long claws could make quite a 
cut if he got a swipe at you,” I says. 

Emil got down on his hands and 
knees to have a better look and get 
the lay of the land. He was no more 
than bent over when the badger 
whirled around and made a pass at 
Emil knocking off his glasses and 
putting two deep gashes down one 
side of his face. 

From then on no holds was barred 

and the battle was on. Emil retired 
to his corner sputtering and wiping 
his face and the badger burrowed 
a little further under the desk. 
. “Charlie, you go over to the barn 
and get one of them packing cases 
we got from John Bushbottom, the 
ones he shipped that half dead as- 
paragus in last spring. We'll set it 
over there hy the file and get a 
broom and run him into the box,” 
says Emil after a little calculating. 

While I was out finding the box, 
I stopped to get a couple of pitch- 
forks and it was several minutes be- 
fore I got back to Emil. You should 
have seen Emil when I come into 
the office. His face was swelling up 
‘ where the badger had scratched him 
and he was worried for fear he was 
going to get blood poisoning. It 
didnt take much argument to talk 
him into going right down to see 
Doc. Brown and get fixed up. He 
made me promise not to leave the 
office until he got back so the badger 
wouldnt be rooting around the office. 
“Just keep an eye on him Charlie, 
until I get back,” he says. 

I wasnt in any mood to tangle 
up single handed with that ornery 
outfit so I just sat there by the stove 
and waited. Mr. Badger was satisfied 
to call a truce and it was O.K. with 
me to call it a draw for a moment. 

Emil was gone for two hours. Doc. 
Brown was over at Reds Filling Sta- 
tion playing pinochle with Ed Stover 
from the Gazette and Sandy Bowers 
and Red, so they all got the story 


and when Emil come back they all 
come out too. Red closed up the 
station so as not to miss anything. 

Sandy Bowers, being an old coon 
hunter, soon got the badger hog 
tied and laid out as harmless as a 
bale of honeysuckle. Ed wanted a 
picture and a story for the paper, so 
he drove home and got his camera 
and took a couple of shots of Emil 
with his face bandaged up holding 
the badger by the hind legs. Ed 
wrote up a story that was copied 
in some of the Chicago papers, in 
fact it was on the front page of the 
Chicago Bugle and some of the mem- 
bers seen it at the time. It made a 
tiger hunt sound like a sunday school 
picnic when Ed let his imagination 
run a little. 

Some of the boys must havé fixed 
it up to have a little fun with Emil, 
as I found out later. There was a 
traveling salesman comes to Reds 
selling auto supplies. As Emil didnt 
know him he was picked by Sandy 
and Red to call on Emil and make 
out he was a game warden. 

I was in the office when he come 
up with a copy of the gazette. He 
asked Emil a few questions, like was 
that him in the picture and did he 
personally trap the badger, etc. 
After Emil bragged about all the 
details, the gent announced he was 
a game warden. “Trapping badgers 
and other fur bearing animals out 
of season is in violation of Section 
2, Article 7 of the game laws and 
carries a fine of $200.00. I will 
arrange a hearing at the court house 
before Judge Wilkens at 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning.” 

That was too much for Emil. His 
knowledge of the law was a total 
blank, he didnt have a leg to stand 
on, so he just stood there with his 
mouth open as the phony game war- 
den drove away. 





BUXUS SEMP. WELLERI 


(Weller's Hardy Northern Type) 


Only Boxwood proven hardy in 
Northern States for Twenty Years 


Without Ball Per 10 Per 100 
6 to 8 ins. for hedging..$2.50 $20.00 
8 to 10 ins. for hedging 3.00 25.00 
10 to 12 ins. for win- 
yg EE 
Lining-out grade, l-yr., strong-rooted, 
3 to 6 ins., 
$7.50 per 100; $60.00 per 1000 
6 to 8 ins., 
$10.00 per 100; $85.00 per 1000 


WELLER NURSERIES CO., Inc. 
Holland, Mich. 
Ask for our Perennial Catalogue 
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“Thats what you get, Emil,” | 
says, “for getting snarled up with 
Ed Stover and getting your face in 
the paper, with all the evidence in 
black and white. You cant tell what 
the judge might hand you unless you 
can show you took the badger in 
self defence.” 

Emil was so upset I offered to go 
with him to Lake Park the next day. 
“Maybe we better talk with Attor- 
ney Tarpley before we go over, 
Emil. It might help,” I says. The 
attorney is a member of the Civic 
Club so I know him better than 
Emil. I called at his office and ex- 
plained the deal to him. 

Up to this point the story is more 
or less the way Emil told it at the 
convention. That was the end of it 
so far as Emil was concerned except 
for making the fur cap. But Emil 
never knew what I learned at the 
lawyers office. I didnt have the 
heart to tell that. 

The lawyer tipped me off that in 
the first place there wasnt any such 
person as Judge Wilkens and in any 
case such a matter would not be 
tried in the court in Lake Park. 

“And another thing, Charlie,” 
the lawyer says, “looks a little suspi- 
cious to me. I just heard that the 
Elks Club in Lake Park got rid of 
their pet badger recently as it was 





o-N-1 APPLE! 


Special Price 


These five varieties on each tree: Dark 
Red Delicious, Dark Red Jonathan, Yel- 
low Delicious, Red Stayman and Anoka. 


All trees 2 yrs., branched, ¥-in., 90¢ 
each; #4-in., $1.00 each. 
10,000 
FLOWERING CRAB 
Red Silver, Floribunda Atropurpurea, 
Aldenhamensis and Astrosan; ea, 2 to 
3 ft. and 4 to 5 ft. Spectabilis, Chinese 


Flowering Crab, Bechtel’s Flowering 
Crab, 12 to 18 ins. 18 to 24 ins. and 
2 to 3 ft. Write for our prices; we can 
save you money 


ABELIA GRANDIFLORA 


A good quality of heavy special plants, 
8 to 4 ft. high, five or more canes. Can 
ball according to your specifications. 
Fine plants for government jobs. Also 
heavy 2 and 3-ft. plants, four canes up. 


l-yr. Apple, Cherry and Apricot. 

Cornus Florida Plena, Double White 
Flowering Dogwood and Cornus Florida 
Rubra. Almost all grades, up to 4 to 6 ft. 
Cornus Florida seedlings. 


Send us your want list. 
Catalogue on request. 


Slatton for dependable service. 


SLATTON NURSERY CO. 


McMinnville, Tenn. 
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MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


E. S. Weich, Pres. - Est. 1875 - Shenandoah, lowa 
---- Wholesale Only -- - - 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


Washington-grown 
fo MAHALEB—MAZZARD 


LUM — Americana and Myrobalan 











California-Grown ROSES 


LARGE ASSORTMENT IN BEST VARIETIES 





Large growers of FRUIT TREES, 
SMALL FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 

VINES and PERENNIALS. 
Send want list for prices. 


Ask for complete TRADE LIST. 











We Offer — . 
For Fall 1943 


EVERGREENS—In a large as- 
sortment of PYRAMIDAL ARBOR- 
VITAE, PFITZER JUNIPER and 
YEWS in grades at attractive prices. 
SOME LARGE SPECIMEN EVER- 
GREENS, SHRUBBERY, SHADE 
TREES, BARBERRY 3-yr. trans- 
planted, both red and green in 
grades. 

CALIFORNIA PRIVET, 
2-yr. in grades. 

Mail want list for prices 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


1 and 

















BARBERRY 


PRIVET 
And Other 


HEDGE PLANTS 


Write Us 








JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 





Newark, New York 











BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


Hemlocks ano Pieris 


Get to know Leghorn’s for your 
QUALITY EVERGREENS 


Write for our prices on 








p STROUDSBURG PA. 




















getting too much of a bother. You 
know badgers aint common around 
here, so it is quite possible that 
badger didnt get into Emils trap on 
his own power. Of course, it would 
be hard to prove, but there is that 
possibility.” 

Thats about all there is to the 
story except that Emil drowned the 
badger a few days later in the wa- 
tering trough at the nursery, and 
he had that fur cap made out of it. 

Fortunately we aint been both- 
ered with rabbits since, which is a 
good thing as there is no telling what 
ideas Emil might turn up with next 
time. 





AID ARMY PATIENTS. 


Through the cooperation of lead- 
ing nurserymen and florists at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., convalescing patients 
at the air base hospital at Baer field, 
in Indiana, are receiving the morale- 
lifting treatment of growing flowers 
and shrubs, Lieut. Col. Richard I. 
Crone, base surgeon, announced re- 
cently. 

As a result of a program of land- 
scaping and decoration instituted last 
spring under the direction of Pfc. 
Ayre Berg, former Los Angeles hor- 
ticulturist, the grounds and enclo- 
sures of the hospital today present 
a scene of colorful floral beauty. 
Green lawns are surrounded and or- 
namented with beds of flowers in 
full bloom, as well as many rare 
plants and ‘shrubs. 

During the pleasant autumn days, 
the patients are allowed to spend 
hours outdoors in the attractive hos- 
pital grounds, and this is considered 
an effective tonic and a distinct aid 
to their rapid recovery. 

The plants, flowers and shrubs 
were donated by several Fort Wayne 
florists and nurserymen and repre- 
sent a gift worth hundreds of dol- 
lars. The firms which donated to 
this project are: Fairview Nursery 
Co., Strohl Nursery, Argel Pion 
Nursery, George Sweet Nursery, 
Doswell Floral Co., Lanternier Flo- 
rists, Sand Point Greenhouse, Sas- 
safy Greenhouse and Landolfi Green- 
house. 





WHEN the national senior wom- 
en's AAU swimming and diving 
meet was held at Shakamak state 
park, Indiana, in August, Marilyn 
Wiegand, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Homer L. Wiegand, Indianapolis, 
placed among the winners as a junior 
member of the Riviera club team. 
In the Indianapolis city swimming 
meet, September 5, she was high 
point winner among the women, ac- 
quiring thirteen points in the meet. 
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RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 

AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties; the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. 
Perfectly shaped; transplanted. 
EUROPEAN BEECH. 
Fine specimen. Also 
pendula, Riversi. 
LILACS. 
The best collection of choice va-, 
rieties. 


FLOWERING JAPANESE CHER- 
RIES. Three outstanding varieties, 


CRAB APPLES. 
Young, thrifty plants, selected va- 
rieties. 


LABURNUM VOSSI. 
Grown in standard form. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 
Huntington Station, L. I., N. Y. 


P. M. Koster, Mgr. 


Please make request for our catalogue 
on business stationery. 


fastigiata, 








“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENCY 
38 So. Elm St. P. O. 
WALLINGFORD, 


Representing 
Ada 


Box 285 
CONN. 
ms Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 


A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 








SEEDS 


TREE AND SHRUB 
PERENNIALS 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren St. New York 7, N. Y. 

















Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St. Mount Vernon, N.Y. 








EVERGREEN LINERS 


Taxus, many varieties. 
Juniper and Spruce grafts 
seedlings and transplants. 


Ask for our latest price list. 
— ~~ ali eee ~~ 
Freeport Road. Butler 











Please mention the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 
By Ernest Hemming 


SUNDAY BUSINESS. 


It has long been a mystery to me 
why it is necessary for nurserymen 
to do business on Sunday. I happen 
to have my home on the premises 
of the nursery, and while we have 
never made it a practice of digging 
and selling plants on Sunday, the 
customers continue to come in, both 
to look at plants and place orders. 
It is difficult to make these people 
understand that you do not wish to 
do any business at all on Sunday 
and yet at the same time you do 
want their orders. If you tell them 
you don’t wish to show them around 
and spend two or three hours walk- 
ing all over the place with them, 
they immediately get the idea that 
you are as independent as all get 
out, that you don’t want their order 
and that they will do their best to 
get the stock somewhere else. 

The idea of one day off from work 
is almost prehistoric and probably 
was one of civilization’s great steps 
forward. It is not even necessarily 
a religious idea, although most of us 
enjoy going to church. The prac- 
tice was, of course, originally adopt- 
ed for the sake of one’s health, not 
meaning that if one didn’t feel like 
working seven days a week one was 
sick. Psychologists have found that 
it is necessary even in wartime for 
people to have one day off in order 
to put zip and pep into their work 
the other days. 

I can see no real need for nurseries 
to be open under any circumstances 
on Sunday. The practice is largely 
an outgrowth of the depression, dur- 
ing which time pressure was not 
great. I should think that staying 
closed on Sunday should be a unani- 
mous action of all American nurser- 
ies. There is, of course, one pos- 
sible exception, that some customers 
look upon a visit to the local nursery 
as a recreation. Such a situation 
could probably be easily taken care 
of in peacetime, but it certainly 
has no particular place in wartime. 

E. S$. H. 





PLANT TRANSPIRATION. 


When I was a youngster I recall 
reading in my botany book about 
the leaves of plants giving off mois- 
ture in the sunshine, and that desert 
plants were built on the plan of ex- 
posing the least surface to the sun, 


while plants in moist climates were 
the opposite—they exposed the great- 
est surface to the sun. Like much of 
our book knowledge, it was stored 
away in my mind, but never used, 
except in routine formulated by oth- 
ers. True, I have had charge of 
Wardian cases, frames and green- 
houses and was quite familiar with 
the condensing of moisture on the 
glass, humidity of the atmosphere 
and all that kind of thing, but it was 
not until the other day that the 
amount of water transpired by plants 
was really brought home to me. 

I was working on my mallows, 
which I have been trying off and on 
to improve for the past thirty years. 
It was no trick at all when I first 
started; every flower pollenized, and 
you were certain to get a well filled 
seed pod, containing about thirty 
seeds. This is not so now; you have 
not only to protect the flowers from 
unwanted pollen, but also from the 
Japanese beetles’ eating them, espe- 
cially the white ones, and also from 
the weevil insects which destroy the 
seeds. 

These latter pests are so small that 
ordinary material like gauze or 
cheesecloth is not effective in keep- 
ing them out. When I happened to 
notice the cellophane wrapping on a 
loaf of bread, it appealed to me that 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


cellophane might be the answer. 
Whether it proves to be or not, it 
sure proved an object lesson in plant 
transpiration. I slipped the cello- 
phane wrapper over a shoot of the 
mallow with a few buds and leaves, 
and judging from the amount of 
water collected in the wrapper, it 
opened up vistas for the youthful 
plant experimenter with cellophane. 
It is both waterproof and bugproof. 
E. H. 





TREAT PEACH BORER LATE. 


Treatment for peach borer can be 
sofely delayed until early November, 
says Dr. Philip Garman, of the Con- 
necticut agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, at New Haven, who has been 
experimenting with an emulsion 
of paradichlorobenzene (PDB) dis- 
solved in oil and with ethvlene di- 
chloride, as well as with PDB crys- 
tals, standard soil fumigant for peach 
borer. Experimental treatments were 
made on November 1, when the soil 
temperature was between 40 and 50 
degrees Fahrenheit. PDB is not sup- 
posed to be effective below 60 de- 
grees, but in his experiments, where 
the mounds were left undisturbed 
over winter, satisfactory control was 
obtained. 

The standard treatment consists 
of sprinkling the crystals in a circle 








Juniperus Virginiana 
and Scopulorum 


3/16-inch caliper for understocks — 
also quantities of larger transplants 


EVERGREEN GRAFTS 


We solicit your inquiries 


Lake’s Shenandoah Nurseries 


Shenandoah 2, Iowa 


WILLIS 


Fruit Trees 
Fruit Plants 
Evergreens 
Shrubs 

Vines 

Shade Trees 
Hedge Plants 
Roses 
Perennials 

Send for Fall Price List 


THE WILLIS NURSERY CO. 


Progressive Nurserymen 


OTTAWA, KAN. 











Chase 
Has 
Always 
Supplied 
Excellent 
Stock 


Althaea 
Lilacs 


Nominated 
as the best available. 


CHASE NURSERY COMPANY 


Chase, Alabama 


EVERGREENS 


Write us for prices on 
Pyramidal Arborvitae 
Irish Junipers 
and Taxus Hicksi 
In carload lots for fall or next 
spring delivery 


STORRS & HARRISON 
NURSERIES 


Painesville Ohio 
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TRY SHERMAN’S 
NORTHERN-GROWN 


Shade Trees 
Specimen Evergreens 
Evergreen Liners 
Flowering Shrubs 
Mardy Phlox 


General Assortment of 
Mardy Stock 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 


“S9 Years of Service” 
Charles City, lowa 








New Price List Out 
Listing 
SYCAMORE 
BOLLEANA POPLAR 
VIBURNUMS 


Many other good items. 








MONROE -Aince /84%7 MICHIGAN 











1.E. ILGENFRITZ SONS CO. 





EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-eight Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 

Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











GRAFTED JUNIPERS 
For spring 1944 delivery. 
Also transplanted and 
finished stock. 


NICK'S NURSERY, Anchorage, Ky. 








FIKE NURSERIES 
Hopkinsville, hy. 


A good supply of Irish, Fastigiate, 
Burk and Dundee Junipers; Berckmans, 
Compact and Pyramidal Arborvitaes, 
and many other kinds of Evergreens. 











Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for om current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 











BERBERIS THUNBERGI 


15 to 18 ins. 18 to 24 ins. 
2 to 2% ft. 
Write for prices 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 








UNDERSTOCKS 


Juniper virginiana, transplant seed- 
lings. Picea excelsa, transplants. Thuja 
oceldentalis, transplants. 

Write for attractive prices. 


RHODE ISLAND NURSERIES 


Newport, R. I. 











a few inches away from the trunk 
and mounding the soil around the 
base of the tree to hold the gas that 
vaporizes from the crystals. One- 
fourth to one-half ounce of the 
crystals is suitable for a tree 1 to 
3 years old; three-fourths ounce for 
a tree 4 to 5 years old, and one 
ounce for a mature tree. To be ef- 
fective, the material is left at least 
six weeks. 

The use of PDB in emulsion form 
showed no appreciable difference in 
results or cost over that of the crys- 
tals. Its chief advantage lies in the 
ease of application. Bought in con- 
centrated form, the emulsion is sim- 
ply diluted with water, according to 
the manufacturer’s directions, and 
poured on the base of the trunk 
and on the soil around each tree. 
Directly after the application, the 
soil should be mounded around the 
trunk, as is done with the crystals. 

Ethylene dichloride has been de- 
veloped within the past few years 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture as a cold weather treat- 
ment for the borer. It proved as 
satisfactory as PDB in trials in Con- 
necticut. Reports from New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania that the material 
is injurious to trees may be traced 
to improper emulsification of the 
product or to its use in waterlogged 
soil, both of which conditions are 
avoidable. The cost of this new 
treatment is about the same as that 
of PDB. Strength of application 
should depend on the age of the 
trees. For l-year-old trees one gal- 
lon of ethylene dichloride is diluted 
in five and three-fifths gallons of 
water and one-eighth pint of diluted 
emulsion is used per tree. For 2- 
year-old trees a gallon of ethylene 
dichloride is diluted in two and one- 
third gallons of water and one-fourth 
pint used per tree. The same strength 
is applied to 3-year-old trees at one- 
half pint per tree. 

The peach borer has one genera- 
tion a year in Connecticut. The 
moths lay eggs on the base of the 
trunk and in the soil close to it in 
July and August. These hatch with- 
in a month and bore into the lower 
four or five inches of the trunk. 
Where peaches are grown, borer 
treatment is an annual feature of the 
pest control program in most or- 
chards. Soil fumigation in the fall 
rids the trees of the larvae while 
these are small and have had little 
chance to do much damage. Aon al- 
ternate, but more tedious, means of 
control consists of digging out the 
borers. Their presence is often de- 
tected by soft gum or sawdust-like 
frass from wounds in the bark made 
by the entering larvae. 
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FALL BARGAINS 


TOP Quality STOCK 

Left to right—3-year Special Colorado 
Blue Spruce; 3-year Canadian Hemlock; 
3-year Special American Red Pine; 
4-year Pyramidal Arborvitae; 4-year 
Norway Spruce. 

S.—denotes Seedlings. T.—denotes 

Transplants. 


AUSTRIAN PINE 
Grown from Certified Seed—one of the 
best for Christmas Trees. Per Per 
100 1000 


2-yr. S., (2-0), 3 to 5 ins.....$3.00 $15.00 
3-yr. S., (2-0), 6 to 12 ins.... 3.60 18.00 
3-yr. T., (2-1), 5to10ins.... 4.00 20.00 
5-yr. T., (3-2), 10 to 16 ins... 7.00 35.00 


SPECIAL AMERICAN RED PINE 

One of the best for both Timber and 
Christmas Trees. Seed obtained from 
finest stands of virgin American Red 
Pine. 
2-yr. S., (2-0), 2 to 4ins..... $2.00 $10.00 
3-yr. S., (3-0), 4to8ins..... 3.00 15.00 
3-yr. T., (2-1), 4to 7 ins..... 4.00 20.00 
4-yr. T., (2-2), 6to10ins.... 8.00 40.00 


NORWAY SPRUCE 

Excellent for both Timber and Christ- 
mas Trees. Short needle. 
2-yr. &., (2-0), 3 to 6 ins... . .$2.00 $10.00 
3-yr. S., (3-0), 6to12ins.... 3.00 15. 
4-yr. S.. (4-0), 10 to 20 ins... 4.00 
4-yr. T., (2-2), 6to10ins.... 7.00 35.00 
6-yr. T., (4-2), 12 to 22 ina... 8.00 


Superb slow-growing bushy short- 
needle ornamental tree. 
2-yr. S., (2-0), 1 to 3 ins... ..$2.00 $10.00 
3-yr. S., (3-0), 3toé6ins..... 3.00 15.00 
4-yr. S., (4-0), €tol2ins.... 4.00 20.00 
4-yr. T.. (3-1), 6 to 10 ins.... 5.00 25.00 


Seed hand-picked from select Blue 
Trees only. One of the most popular 
Ornamental and Christmas Trees. Slow- 
growing. Very bushy. 
2-yr. S., (2-0), 3 to 5 ins..... $2.00 $10.00 
3-yr. S., (3-0), 5to 10 ins... 3.00 15.00 
3-yr. T., (2-1), 4to8ins..... 400 20.00 
4-yr. T., (2-2), 6 to10ins.... 8.00 40.00 


CANADIAN HEMLOCK 

One of the Ornaments most in demand 
and one of the few trees that will grow 
in full shade or full sunlight. Can be 
sheared back for years. Planted as 
single trees or in hedge work. You can 
do almost ANYTHING with Hemlock. 
3-yr S., (3-0), 4 to 8 ins.....$3.60 $18.00 
4-yr. T., (2-2), 5 to 10 ins.... 8.00 46.00 
T-yr. T.. (3-4), 10 to 22 ins...12.00 60.00 

PYRAMIDAL ARBORVITAE 
3-yr. S., (3-0), 6 to 12 ins... .$6.00 $30.00 
4-yr. S., (4-0), 12 to 18 ins... 8.00 40.00 
4-yr. T., (3-1), 10 to 16 ins...10.00 60.00 
UPRIGHT or SPREADING 
JAPANESE YEW 

When ordering, state which variety 
desired. 
4-yr. S., (4-0), 4 to 8 ins... .§10.00 $70.00 
4-yr. T.. (3-1), 3 to 7 ina....14.00 80.00 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR COMPLETE STOCK LIST 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. 


Indiana, Pa. 
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What's New in War Control Orders 


EASE FARM MACHINERY 
RATIONING PROGRAM. 


The War Food Administration 
has announced a new farm machin- 
ery distribution program which pro- 
vides for actual rationing of consid- 
erably fewer items than in 1943 and 
in general sets up a much more flex- 
ible system for distributing the rela- 
tively greater amount of machinery 
to be available to farmers in 1944. 

Tight production and distribution 
factors existing in 1943 made it nec- 
essary to put distribution and ration- 
ing controls in effect on ninety-one 
types of machinery. Reflecting the 
prospects of increased machinery 
production in 1944, the new pro- 
gram provides for distribution con- 
trol over only forty-six types of ma- 
chinery, of which only thirty-one 
are actually on the list of rationed 
items. 

The new program takes force 
under FPO 14 and supplement 1 
to the order, both effective October 
15. The order sets up three 
schedules of machinery— 
schedules I, II and III, methods of 
distribution for each schedule, and 
establishes a national reserve equal 
to twenty per cent of the authorized 
production of the items in the three 
schedules. The need for planning 
the 1944 distribution program as far 
as possible in advance of crop plant- 
ings and machinery manufacture has 
made it desirable to insure the pos- 
sibility of making later adjustments 
through the twenty per cent re- 
serve. 

Schedule I lists nineteen types 
which will be rationed to farmers 
and over which more complete dis- 
tribution control is maintained be- 
cause of their importance in obtain- 
ing increased production of essen- 
tial crops. This machinery includes 
planters, listers with planting at- 
tachments, grain drills, manure 
spreaders, power sprayers, combines, 
corn binders, corn pickers, potato 
diggers and pickers, mowers, rakes, 
hay loaders, pickup hay balers, en- 
silage cutters, tractors, and station- 
ary hay and straw balers. State and 
county distribution plans will be ob- 
tained from manufacturers for eighty 
per cent of the authorized produc- 
tion of this equipment as soon as 
possible. 

Schedule II lists twelve types of 
equipment which will be rationed, 
but on which the distribution is 
more flexible. State distribution 
plans will be obtained, but manufac- 


turers will not be asked to submit 
county plans. This equipment in- 
cludes field ensilage harvesters, port- 
able elevators, grain and forage 
blowers, garden tractors, milking ma- 
chines, farm milk coolers, feed grind- 
ers and crushers, well water systems, 
power pumps, windmills and irriga- 
tion pumps. 


Schedule III consists largely of 
fifteen types of tractor-drawn or 
mounted implements which will not 
be rationed. Distribution will be 
controlled only through state dis- 
tribution plans. Schedule III items 
include beet and bean drills or plant- 
ers, moldboard plows, disk plows 
and tillers, middlebusters, disk har- 
rows, soil pulverizers and packers, 
cultivators, rotary hoes, dusters, 
grain binders, stationary threshers 
and irrigation distribution equipment 
such as portable pipe and extensions. 





FIBER CONTAINERS. 


With supplies of new fiber ship- 
ping containers approximately fifteen 
per cent below military, lend-lease 
and civilian requirements, the War 
Production Board October 10 issued 
an order restricting their manufac- 
ture and use to the most pressing 
uses. 

The order controls production and 
use of boxes, crates, cases, baskets, 
hampers and interior fittings and 


sheets or rolls used for packaging or 
protective purposes made wholly or 
in part from corrugated or solid fiber. 
It prohibits the manufacture of cer- 
tain types of unessential fiber con- 
tainers such as bottle and can carry- 
outs, counter boxes, display-shippers, 
laundry boxes and shells and retail 
gift boxes. 

It prohibits entirely the use of new 
fiber containers for packing certain 
products, including advertising dis- 
plays, posters, catalogues and maga- 
zines, including house organs; certain 
fresh vegetables, specified building 
materials, textiles, clothing, hardware, 
glass and leather products and some 
horticultural items — ornamental 
shrubs, bulbs and flower seeds. 

It restricts the amount of new fiber 
containers which may be used quar- 
terly for packing other products to 
weighted quotas of sixty-five and 
eighty per cent of use in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1942. 

The restricted lists include flowers, 
cosmetics and perfumes, games, toys, 
jewelry, ornaments and certain paper 
products, which are to be held at 
sixty-five per cent quota, and many 
other articles and products including 
dry animal foods, beverages, books, 
furniture, china, clothing and paints 
restricted to eighty per cent of the 
1942 base quota. 

The use of new fiber containers 
for retail deliveries after October 1 is 
limited to eighty per cent of quota for 





Established 1887 
By J. H. H. Boyd 


STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Refer to our 2-page advertisement-in the October 1 issue of the 
American Nurseryman for attractive prices on first-class stock of 
Hardy Deciduous Flowering Shrubs, Forest and Shade Trees, Vines 
and Creepers, and Evergreens—Conifers and Broadleaf. 


For complete line, write for a copy of our 


Fall Trade List, being mailed this week. 
FOREST NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


MeMinnville, Tennessee 


J. R. Boyd 
President 








HYBRID LILACS 
and Peonies for Fall Planting 


We specialize in the production of 
French and Hyacinthiflora Lilac Hybrids 
and offer a large assortment of varieties 
in a wide range of color and form. 


FALL Is by far the best time to trans- 
plant Lilacs. Our Special Advance Fall 
Price List quoting Lilacs, Peonies and 
Evergreens is now ready. 


BRYANT’S NURSERIES 


Princeton Illinois 








100,000 YEW SEEDLINGS 


The last for many a (OS 
year. 95% true upright, x 
collected in pure forest 
stands in Japan. Now 3 
to 5 inches, beginning to 
branch (see photo) heav- 
ier than ordinary. 


$4.00 (100), $33.00 (1000). 
(Case of 3000 for $89.00) 


aise 45,000 transplanted 





KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church St. New York, N. Y. 
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FALL 1943 


ELM—MOUNTAIN ASH—BIRCH, 
Cut-leaf Weeping—WHITE DOG- 
WOOD — GINKGO — NORWAY 
and SOFT MAPLE — PIN, RED, 
BURR and WHITE OAK—LOM- 
BARDY POPLAR — REDBUD — 
SWEET GUM— CRATAEGUS — 
THURLOW WILLOW. 
BARBERRY, Green and Red. 
BEAUTY BUSH. 

PRIVET, Amur and Ibota. 
EVERGREENS, up to 6 feet. 


C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Ine. 


Bridgeport 
Oldest and largest Nursery in a 
Established 1875. 








SILVER GLOW JUNIPER 


Juniperus scopulorum 


Silvery blue, almost dazzling, narrow 
sharply pyramidal to tip, compact, up- 
right growing juniper; hardy. 30 feet. 
A pleasing, beautiful landscaping tree. 


Junior sizes field-grown for nursery 
planting and specimens from 4 to 8 feet 
B&B. 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 


Scottsville, Texas 
Wholesale Only 








Book orders early. 


SPECIMEN EVERGREENS 
SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okia. 








TO NURSERYMEN AT WHOLESALE 


We are now booking orders for L.O. stock Hall's 
Japapese Honeysuckle. Plant now this fall. Also 
Hall's Japanese selected 2 branches and more, 
12 ins. and up, heavy No. 1 from rooted layers. 
fue red and black Chokeberry; Moss Locust, good 

ners. 


MORTON BROS., Tarlton Nurseries 
R. McMinnville, Tenn. 











Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 














We can supply 

PINK FLOWERING DOGWOODS 
In quantities. 

Shall appreciate your want lists. 


SOUTHERN 
NURSERY & LANDSCAPE CO. 


Winchester, Tenn. 








TO EXCHANGE 
1000 # Apple 
1000 *%& Apple 
To exchange for Peach. 
Submit your offer. 


CLEVE HALL’S NURSERIES 
Independence, Kan. 











mail orders and sixty-five per cent for 
other methods of delivery. The or- 
der also limits inventories, but gives 
some latitude to shippers of seasonal 
food products. Those who do not 
use more than $500 worth of new 
containers a year are exempt. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
Henry Kohankie & Son, Painesville, O. 


—Price list of deciduous and evergreen 
trees, shrubs and vines, herbaceous per- 
ennials and roses, 216 pages and cover, 
414x757, inches. 

Winona Nursery Co., Winona, Ont.— 
Trade price list of evergreens, ornamental 
trees and shrubs, tree and bush fruits, 


perennials and roses, 64 pages and cover, 
5x73% inches. 


E. D. Robinson, Wallingford, Conn.— 
Trade list of lining-out stock, 8-page fold- 
er, 5Y4x9 inches. 

Atlantic Nurseries, Inc., Berlin, Md.— 
Wholesale list of lining-out stock, 3 mim- 
eographed sheets, 8'/x14 inches. 


Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y.— 
Trade price list of ornamental and shade 
trees, evergreens, fruit trees and small 
fruits, peonies and hardy perennials, 64 
pages and cover, 6x8 inches. 

Bunting’s Nurseries, Inc., Selbyville, 
Del.—Fall trade list of general nursery 
stock and cannas, 24 pages and cover, 
33%4x9 inches. 

W. T. Smith Corp., Geneva, N. Y.— 
Wholesale price list of fruit trees, orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, evergreens, 
hedge plants, perennials and roses, 4-page 
folder, 9x14 inches. 

Herbst Bros., New York, N. Y.— 
Wholsale price list of seeds for nursery- 
men, 36 pages, 4x9 inches. 

Overlook Nurseries, Crichton, Ala.— 
Wholesale price list of evergreens, decid- 
uous shrubs, azaleas and camellias, 56 
pages and cover, 35/4x6!/2 inches. 

Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc., Dans- 
ville, N. Y.—Retail catalogue of nursery 
stock and bulbs, illustrated, 16 pages, 
7x10 inches. 


Ilgenfritz Monroe Nursery, Monroe, 
Mich.—Retail catalogue of general nursery 
stock, featuring tree and bush fruits, well 
illustrated, partly in color, 64 pages and 
cover, 5!/,x9 inches. Wholesale price list 
of general nursery stock, 42 pages and 
cover, 5x8 inches. 

Forest Nursery Co., McMinnville, Tenn. 
—Fall wholesale price list, covering forest 
and shade trees, evergreens, shrubs, vines 
and lining-out stock, 32 pages, 4x9 inches. 

Kallay Bros. Co., Painesville, O.— 
Wholesale trade list of evergreens, de- 
ciduous trees and shrubs, hardy perennials, 
roses and peonies, 72 pages and cover, 
4x73/, inches. 





LACK of labor to take care of 
digging operations is severely felt in 
the east, says Lester C. Lovett, of 
Lovett’s Nursery, Inc., Little Silver, 
N. J., because the demand for nursery 
stock is decidedly brisk this season. 
He remarks, “We now have in our 
unfilled order files all of the orders 
that we can see our way clear to fill 
prior to the present planting season 
coming to an end.” 
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NORTHERN|-/GROWN 
STOCK ; 


Specimen Evergreens 


Evergreen Liners 
Hardy Fruit Trees 
Ornamental Shrubs . 
and 
Fruit Trees 
J.V. BAILEY NURSERIES 


Dayton’s Bluff Station 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 








For Fall Shipment 


LINING-OUT STOCK 


American Arborvitae . 
Mugho Pine, compact type 
[Colorado Blue Pe 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault, Minn. 








SPECIMEN TREES 


3000 to 4000 each: Bolleana and Lom- 
bardy Poplars, Chinese Elm, Soft Maple, 
Red Oak, American Ash in sizes 6 to & 
ft. and up to 16 ft. in height. 2000 
Andorra Juniper, 24 to 30 ins. 

1000 Juniper Glauca, Canaerti, Hill's 
Dundee, Keteleeri, Irish, Burki, Vir- 
giniana, 3 to 4 ft., 4 to 6 ft. and 56 to 6 ft., 
well sheared specimens. 

500 each: Pear, Apple, Peach and 
Plum in 4 and 5-year-old bearing-age 
trees. 

Wanted: 10,000 lining-out grapes; 
50,000 evergreen and shrub liners. 


Egyptian Nursery & Landscape Co. 
Farina, Il. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 








QUALITY NURSERY STOCK 
Evergreen Seedlings and Liners 
Hardy Northern-grown 
Inquiries solicited 


C. WILSON’S NURSERY —Pembine, wis. 
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All-America Roses 


Three of the All-America rose 
selections for 1944 are yellow, one 
a light yellow, another butter-yellow 
and the third a golden-yellow. Ahead 
of the third yellow in average scores 
is a satiny coral-pink. A _ reddish- 
apricot blend won sectional recom- 
mendation for the Pacific states. 


These results announced by All- 
America Rose Selections, Inc., an 
organization of leading commercial 
rose growers, are from trials in fif- 
teen official test and demonstration 
gardens, each under the constant 
supervision of a highly qualified 
rose judge, in different climatic sec- 
tions of the country. A half-dozen 
plants of prospective new varieties 
are asked for each test garden, where 
they are noted and scored over a 
2-year testing period, in comparison 
with the best varieties already in 
commerce. Only the highest-scoring 
varieties, averaged from all test gar- 
den final scores, are considered for 
All-America recommendation. 


Only one rose, Charlotte Arm- 
strong, merited this award for 1941, 
its year of introduction, and Heart's 
Desire made the grade for 1942. In 
1943, Mary Margaret McBride and 
Grande Duchesse Charlotte were 
chosen. 

Mme. Chiang Kai-shek is the 
name of the leader among the three 
yellows for 1944. Its long-pointed 
buds of light yellow open full to 
creamy-yellow, long-stemmed flowers 
over dark green, large and leathery, 
disease-resistant foliage. The plant 
has vigorous growth and upright 
habit, and it is considered a free 
bloomer. 


Next, and only a fraction of a point 
behind, is the butter-yellow rose, 
named for the popular news com- 
mentator, Lowell Thomas. Strong 
and vigorous in growth, and with 
dark, medium-size leaves that resist 
disease except for some occasional 
black spot, this variety has pointed 
buds and large, open flowers of some 
thirty petals and gives off a moderate 
fragrance. Its color holds up well 
for a yellow in hot summer sun, 
although it is at its best while in 
early spring and fall bloom. 


The third yellow rose, named in 
honor of Mme. Marie Curie, is a 
shapely, light golden-yellow and per- 
haps the most abundant bloomer of 
the three. The long-pointed buds 
open to large, high-centered flowers 
of thirty or more petals and emit a 
moderate perfume. A bushy, upright 
plant with abundant bronzy-green, 


leathery and disease-resistant foliage, 
it stands wet weather and is attrac- 
tive even when the flowers are cut. 


The pink winner, Katherine T. 
Marshall, named for the wife of 
General George C. Marshall, chief 
of staff of the United States Army, 
has satiny coral-pink buds and large- 
petaled flowers with a gold suffusion 
toward the base. Tall, erect growth 
produces long cutting stems, and the 
big, leathery, dark green leaves give 
a healthy appearance. It could carry 
more branches for free flowering 
and more petals to the large flowers. 


Named for the All-America rose 
judge and curator of the rose test 
gardens at Portland, Ore., Fred Ed- 
munds is a _ reddish-apricot rose, 
given sectional recommendation for 
the Pacific states. It lacked the neces- 
sary vigor, petalage and form in the 
eastern trials to recommend it gen- 
erally. It has ovoid buds opening 
into high-centered blooms, singly on 
normal stems. Its plant habit, foliage 
and disease resistance are good. 





POISON IVY ERADICANT. 


Ammonium sulphamate is an effec- 
tive and economical eradicant for 
poison ivy, having also the advan- 
tage of being relatively nonpoisonous 
to animals. In addition, it makes the 
dead weeds resistant to fire. 

Discussing various chemical and 
mechanical means of controlling 
poison ivy, L. W. Kephart, senior 
agronomist, noxious weed investiga 
tions, United States Department of 
Agriculture, says that many kinds of 
plants are injured by ammonium sul- 
phamate, the basic chemical in Du 





Headquarters for... 


Fruit and Shade trees with vigorous 

roots and sturdy stems. 
Flowering trees, Weeping trees. 
Shrubs, Roses, Small fruits. 


Catalogue on request 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 
Route 4 Hillsboro, Oregon 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Pont weed killer, but that poison ivy 
seems to be particularly sensitive to it. 

“Some plants, including poison ivy, 
are more severely injured than others, 
but leaves of all plants are likely to 
be damaged by the solution,” he says. 
“Fortunately, poison ivy often grows 
in such manner that the leaves stand 
apart from adjacent plants, and it is 
possible to confine the spray largely 
to those leaves.” 

The spray solution is not injurious 
to the heavy bark of trees and large 
shrubs, and poison ivy clinging to 
them can be sprayed without danger 
to the tree. 

Chemicals can be applied at any 
time when the poison ivy is in full 
leaf and before the plants start to go 
dormant. 

Ammonium sulphamate, a salt-like 
substance, is dissolved in water at the 
rate of twelve ounces per gallon and 
sprayed on the leaves of the poison 








PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


2244 N. Skidmore Court 
Portland, Ore. 


Our fruit tree seedlings for fall 1943 are 
all sold except some No. 2 and 3 apple, 
but if you want to be protected for your 
seedlings for fall 1944, please send your 
order in now while it is still time to 
provide for the necessary seeds for your 
requirements, so you will not be disap- 
pointed as many are this year. We can- 
not give you definite prices now for fall 
of 1944, but our prices will not be more 
than the prices that are set by the seed- 
ling growers for next July. Remember 
us if you need Norway and Schwedleri 
Maples, Cut L. W. Birch, European W. 
Birch, Chinese Elm and Paul’s 8. Haw- 
thorn, in one and two-year-old trees. 
Very nice ones. Four boys from our 
family are overseas today, but my two 
oldest sons are with me growing seed- 
lings for you, as well as 200 acres of 
vegetables, and believe me, it is hard 
work. 
Your old friend, 


John Holmason. 











PYRACANTHA DUVALI 


Pat. No. 346 
A Striking Plant for Nursery Display 


Write 


MOUND NURSERIES 


Route 2, Box 199, Ventura, Calif. 


LEONARD COATES NURSERIES 


Box 231, San Jose, Calif. 


or call 
Telephone 5512 


Telephone Santa Clara 600 
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ivy until they are wet, but not drip- 
ping. The amount needed varies di- 
rectly with the density of the growth. 
Usually one gallon of spray solution 
will cover all the leaves in a square 


306 S. E. 12th AVENUE Avery H. Steinmetz PORTLAND, OREGON 


ad 
rod of dense poison ivy or two square _ Qualily Stock 


CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 


rods of a scattered stand. 
Within twenty-four hours the 


leaves begin to wilt, but the action " EVERGREENS 

is relatively slow. The leaves do not asso SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
become wholly brown and brittle for hea. FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
bout a week. Thereafter, they ips to Qe ic ; 

r , as FRUIT TREES 


slowly dry and disintegrate. The in 1 - 

dead stems remain standing for some DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
time. Ordinarily, little regrowth oc- VINES AND BULBS 
curs from either stems or roots, but , dy- PORTLAND ROSES 
a few weak sprouts may appear after 
three or four weeks. It is important 
that these be destroyed by respraying. 
A second spraying is usually neces- 
sary in any case to treat plants over- 
looked at the first application. While 


hird ‘trez ely necessary 
is il Gis ectdlaal aheate, soem vies A. McGILL & SON MILTON NURSERY CO. 











may arise from seeds, and the area FAIRVIEW, OREGON A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 
should be watched for several years, 
yeried Wholesale Only MILTON- Since 1878-OREGON 


The material should be stored in a =e . . 
iy place. since i salts sharin GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
Ai cesny Basoge: Bee Pigs Mlagurcee NURSERY STOCK OUR SPECIALTIES 


moisture from the air. Spray equip- 

ment, especially if made of galvanized . Tree Seed Birches—Flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
‘ COTE ae i Se ruit Tree edlings Plums— Chinese Elm — Hawthorns—Li- 
iron, to which it is particularly cor & Sespen Shatiah aniline anh Ghee 





rosive, should not be used for storing Flowering Ornamental Trees Locusts—Columnar, Globe, Norway and 

the chemical. The utensils should Shade Trees Schwedler Map! tain Ash—Ore- 

be thoroughly washed immediately tees, dot rence 

after use. A common garden sprayer 

: the knapsack type which applies Grown right and packed right. FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 

the solution as a fine spray rathe 

es len: oo ae er eo Combination carloads to Eastern Send us your Want List for Quotations. 

tory. distributing points will save you on genet rag Dt Ang Bn 
The Grasselli chemicals depart- on freight. cost. 





ment of the Du Pont Co. advises that 
extensive field tests over a period of 
several years have disclosed the out 


standing merit of Du Pont weed OREGON -GROWN 
killer, containing ammonium sul- NURSERY STOCK 




















phamate, for the control not only of We have a complete line of shade and 
poison ivy, but also of certain other flowering trees, both whips and heavier 
weeds branched stock. 
une : Weeping and Upright Flower- 
Three-fourths to one pound, dis- ing Cherries, Flowering Crabs, 
: > abe. . Jin Plums and Locusts, Norway, 
solved in one gallon of water, is rec: Schuntien and Gm Salen 
ommended for poison ivy, poison Laburnum vossi—Oaks—Chinese 
oak, chokecherry, wild blackberries en Se 
’ ’ awthorns. 
and dewberries; one-half to three : , SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 
fourths of a pound per gallon of DOTY & DOERNER, INC. EVERGREENS :-: Propagators & Growers 
ap per gation 6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 141 S. E 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 
water for ragweed, Russian thistle, PORTLAND 1. OREGON 








gromwell and prickly lettuce, and one 


— for honeysuckle and Canada California Field-grown 


(ill ipageeseee ROSEBUSHES (2/205 








AS ALWAYS— 


OREGON’S BEST SOURCE 


of GOOD ROSES 


But we are temporarily sold up now on 


LEON C. CHRISTEN, Clifton, Dependable 


N. J., reports the following employ- 
ees now in service: George Kovalik, Howard Rase Co. 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo.; Walter : 























Puzio, Camp Wheeler, Ga.; Albin a ee emer Dg 

Obal, maritime training station, Hoff- ENGLISH ELM wit! have a list available after that gate. 
(Ulmus Campestris) 

man Island, N. be Matthew Soja, in Ground must be vacated next spring. 

the navy, and Henry Cuter, Emil | Block of finished shade, tress. cater | | PETERSON & DERING, INC. 

Zyla, Robert Miller, Joseph Miller, than production cost. Wholesale Rese Grewere 

agai apg and Eugene Faust in SWINK NURSERY co. Sentgisin, Odlaws 
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New Books and Bulletins 


MINERAL DEFICIENCIES. 


Aid in recognizing deficiencies in 
the nutrition of plants is afforded by 
a book of 120 pages, “The Diagnosis 
of Mineral Deficiency in Plants by 
Visual Symptoms,” by T. Wallace, 
of the University of Bristol agri- 
cultural and horticultural research 
station, in England, published by 
His Majesty's Stationery Office, in 
London, and available through the 
British Library of Information, New 
York, at $2.75. 


While primarily prepared for the 
use of technical advisers concerning 
crop production, progressive farm- 
ers and fruit growers, it is written 
and arranged so that it may be of 
use to all those interested in gar- 
dening. The most important fea- 
ture of the book, occupying half its 
pages, is the reproduction of photo- 
graphs in color to show the various 
deficiency symptoms as evidenced 
by important vegetable, fruit and 


field crops. These plates in color 
number 114. 
The text covers nutrition of 


plants, soils’ relation to the supply 
of minerals, method of determining 
deficiencies, visual symptoms and 
the use of the visual method of diag- 
nosis. A bibliography is included. 





DUTCH ELM DISEASE. 


Efforts of the federal government 
toward preventing the expansion of 
the areas of infection of the Dutch 
elm disease are furthered by circular 
677 issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, entitled 
“Dutch Elm Disease and Its Control,” 
by James M. Walter, Curtis May 
and C. W. Collins. This 12-page 
circular, with a dozen illustrations, 
furnishes information whereby pri- 
vate owners of elms may adopt con- 
trol measures for their protection. 

Dutch elm disease control is also 
the subject of the latest 8-page issue 
of Scientific Tree Topics, from the 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories, 
Stamford, Conn. 





OILS FOR SAN JOSE SCALE. 


The continuation of the investiga- 
tions of the control of the San José 
scale on peach trees which were begun 
at Fort Valley, Ga., in 1922, are 
reported in technical bulletin 852, 
“Experiments with Oils and Lime- 
sulphur for the Control of the San 
José Scale on Peach Trees in the 
South,” by Oliver I. Snapp and J. R. 


Thomson, Jr., just issued by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. The 
bulletin gives the results obtained 
from 1929 to the close of the 1941-42 
season. 

The San José scale, a destructive 
pest of peach, apple, pear, plum and 
other deciduous fruit trees, is abun- 
dant in the south, where reproduction 
may be continuous throughout the 
year. The insect takes its nourish- 
ment by sucking the sap from the 
trees, which at first merely checks 
growth, but as the infestation in- 
creases, limbs are killed and finally 
the tree dies. Infested peach trees 
are usually killed in a few seasons 
or are so weakened as to be subject 
to attack by other pests. Lime-sul- 
phur came into general use for the 
control of this insect about 1900 and 
was the most popular spray for use 
against scale insects until 1922, when 
oil sprays came to be considered more 
effective and thereafter largely sup- 
planted it ‘as an insecticide for the 
dormant spray. 

Conclusions regarding various oils 
reported in the bulletin are to the 
effect that blended oil is just as effec- 
tive as a straight-run oil for the con- 
trol of the San José scale. 

Scale control is greatly reduced if 
the oils have a volatility of five per 
cent or more. The reduction in con- 
trol apparently starts with oils having 
a volatility about one per cent, al- 
though the reduction is slight until 
the volatility reaches five per cent. 

Mineral oils having a viscosity of 
less than approximately 125 seconds, 
Saybolt, should not be used for the 





Statement of the o cunesein, —-y~ gS cireuiation, ete., 

py aig a Fi act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 
Nurseryman, published twice monthly, 

at y Sty iL, “he October 1, 1943. 

County of Cook, ¢ .. 

State of Illinois. 

fore me, a Notary Public in and for the state 

and county aforesaid, personally appeared F. R. Kilner, 

who, ha been duly sworn to la 

poses says that he is the business manager of 

American Nurseryman, and that the following is to the 

best of his knowledge and —_— a true statement 


of the ete., of A aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the caption 
requi the Act of Asomt 24, 1912. embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws Regulations, to wit: 
1. That the n eso Ky addresses of the publisher, 
ease managing weditor, and business managers 
ame 
American Nurs: 
8. eS St., Chicago 4, Til. 
Editor, F. R. Kilner. 
Managing Editor, None. 
Business Manager, F. R. Kilner. 





bonds, 
securities: (If there are none, yy — 
F. R. Kilner, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this Sth day of 
October, 1943. 
Nellie E. Ryan, Notary Public. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





Save Save Save 
Time Twine Labor 


with FELINS ELECTRIC BUNCH TYER 


For Bunch Vegetables, 
Cut Flowers, Nursery Stock 





FELINS 


Milwaukee 6 Wisconsin 








OUR 
SUBSTITUTE 
For BURLAP SQUARES 
Has Been Found Excellent 


A Trial Will Convince 
Write for Sample 
And Detailed Offer 


AMERICAN-NATIONAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 
INCORPORATED 
343 KENT AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Original 
‘““COTTONETTE’”’ 
NURSERY SQUARES 


Save time, labor and twine in balling. 
Sizes in stock from 12x12 ins. to 40x40 
ins. Used by leading Nurseries. Write 
for prices. 


“GIBRALTAR” Frost Covers 
Pay for themselves. Ideal windbreaks 
and fuel savers. Long lasting. 6-1/3 Pn 
wide, price, 60 ft., $12.75; 100 ft., $26. 
150 ft., $39.00. 


NEW AMSTERDAM COMPANY 
122 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
We serve leading Growers 

















grade and brand in a 
2 ones A. - se 


coments a een amy 
Wane tor poems and folder 








WIRE 


Ne. 18. Black, soft, $2.40 per 12-Ib. stone 


JEPSEN FLORIST sureties 
1 Hudson St. Hackensack, N. J. 
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THE LAWN SEED wa 


1S BETTER THAN EVER & 





Your business will be better 
For using this SERVICE 


Satisfy clients with thick, deep-root- 
ed, permanent turf. Solve puzzling 
turf problems by asking our Re- 
search Department to help develop 
mixtures. No obligation for our 
service. Based on studies at our 
four Trial Grounds. 


GRASS SEED DIVISION 


« WOODRUFF ®: Ne 


MILFORD, CONN. - TOLEDO, OHIO 


BELT’S 
BETTER GRASSES 


For 
Turf, Lawn, Airfields 


THE BELT SEED COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


A National Seed Service 

















Send for New Seed List. 
A. B. C. 


“Supreme” Quality 
SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 
and 
Growers’ Accessories 
AMERICAN BULB CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St, CHICAGO 7 
31 W. 27th St., NEW YORK 1 











HYPONEX PLANT FOOD 


HYPONEX its a complete plant food that will 
grow superior plants in soil, or even sand or 
water. Use HYPONEX for germination of 
seeds (helps to prevent damping-off). Cuttings 
(keeps them succulent until ready for trans- 
planting). Transplanting (reduces shock and 
wilting), and for general feeding of flowers, 
vegetabies, trees and lawns. Better root sys- 
tems. Greater substance in stems, larger 
flowers. 

Buy from your jobber or send $1.00 for 
1-Ib. sample (makes 100 gals.); dollar cred- 
ited on first order for 1 case for resale or 
10-Ib. drum for own use. 

Write jobber or direct to us for prices 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
315 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


control of the San José scale in the 
south. 

Emulsions of wood-tar oil are not 
effective against the scale. 

Mineral oil emulsified with casein 
and ammonia is just as effective 
against the San José scale as mineral 
oil emulsified with potash-fish-oil 
soap. The emulsion made with 
casein is somewhat easier to prepare 
and a little cheaper than that made 
with potash-fish-oil soap. 

The results of tests conducted dur- 
ing thirteen seasons show that there 
is an ample margin of safety to peach 
trees in the usual recommendation 
of three per cent lubricating-oil emul- 
sion for the control of the San José 
scale, and furthermore there is no 
danger of cumulative injury to peach 
trees from the continued use of the 
three per cent emulsion when the 
applications are made approximately 
one year apart. A six per cent oil 
emulsion can be used annually on 
peach trees without danger of cumu- 
lative injury other than the possibility 
of a slight retarding of the blooming 
period. Therefore, two applications 
of a three per cent oil spray during 
the same dormant season appears to 
be a safe procedure in cases in which 
the extent of the infestation demands 
a second treatment. 

Three per cent _ lubricating-oil 
emulsion is somewhat more effective 
than lime-sulphur, 1 to 7, for the 
control of the San José scale, but the 
latter material proved to be a better 
insecticide for scale control than it 
has been given credit for during re- 
cent years. The apparent control of 
the San José scale with lime-sulphur 
increases between the first and sixth 
months after the spraying, and one 
month after spraying is entirely too 
soon to determine its efficacy as an 
insecticide for the control of that 
insect, The final count to determine 
the results from lime’sulphur should 
not be made until six months after 
the insecticide is applied. 

Liquid lime-sulphur apparently 
caused sterility of the matured female 
scales in the winter of 1935-36." The 
results of the experiments indicate 
that lime-sulphur prevents scale 
crawlers from settling as long as there 
is sufficient residue on the trees. The 
residue begins to weather off within 
three to four months after the spray- 
ing, and it is practically all gone by 
the end of eight months. 





K. J. BRADEN suggests that the 
name of the Braden Nursery, South 
Windham, Me., be removed from 
mailing lists because it has been closed 
for the duration. The former ad- 
dress of the Braden Nursery was 
Peru, N. Y. 
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1943 Crop California Lovell 


PEACH 
PITS 


About 4500 seeds to bushel. 
Sacked in 100-lb. bags. Sam- 
ples on request. Terms, cash.’ 
Seeds are scarce, so order now. 
F.O.B. Stephenville. 


No. Bu. Per Bu 

XS 2 Saree? $2.75 
10 to 24....... cosiplithdateciedimahaile 2.50 
Fee Ce i iciccesenetcnetichessale 2.35 
BE oe tacdicreeetietenicncl 2.25 


Wire, Phone or Write. 


WOLFE NURSERY 


Stephenville, Texas 








MYROBALAN SEED 
LOVELL PEACH PITS 
Nation’s Leading Source 
Write today for quotations. 














PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 














North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub and Wild 
Flower seeds. Wholesale crude botan- 


icals. 
E. C. MORAN Stanford, Mont. 











PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
ef Plant Names : 

64 pages, 3000 names, 2S per copy 
American Nurseryman Chicago 
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DAHLIA SITUATION. 


Probably the total acreage in 
dahlia plantings this year is not over 
half what it was last year, states 
E. R. Ryno, of Wayland Dahlia 
Gardens, Wayland, Mich., in his sales 
bulletin just issued, called “Dig and 
Dung.” He explains: “Most of the 
smaller growers have discontinued 
their plantings almost entirely, cut 
flower growers in most parts of the 
country have greatly decreased their 
plantings and purely commercial root 
growers like ourselves have in many 
cases cut down their dahlia planting 
to make room for essential food 
crops. Fortunately we had plenty 
of land so we could give up one of 
our entire farms to feed and seed 
crops and still increase our dahlia 
planting a little over last year. We 
put out over fifty acres of our 
Leighton farm, planting approxi- 
mately 900,000 roots. This should 
give us ample crop to take care of 
our regular customers, but we can- 


FOR BEST RESULTS ee 


a8 
WACO ie 





METHYL BROMIDE 


FOR NURSERY AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


WANT ADS 


Help and Situation Wanted 


and For Sale advertisements. 
$2.25 per inch, each insertion. 























HELP WANTED 


Man capable of propagating nursery 
stock in greenhouse, coldframes and hot- 
beds. Large wholesale nursery. Good 
opportunity. 

Address No. 274, care American Nurs- 
eryman, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, 
Til. 








Complete general nursery, retail. Large ay 
house filled with begonias, ferns and all kinds of 
potted plants. Lots of lath, camellias, gardenias 
and fancy shrubbery, fruit and shade trees. 3% 
acres, office and living quarters. Large territory. 
Price, $10,000. 

PELLEY’S GREENHOUSE 
Vista, Calif. 








FOR SALE 

Nursery and florists’ business in California; 
business established August 1, 1910; owner wishes 
to retire: is willing to sacrifice his business for 


8 wholesale 3 will rent one acre 
th greenhouses, ae oe, Sree oP a 
garage, reasonable; or will sell land and build- 
if desired; member F. T. D. Address 


ings H 
No. 272, American Nurseryman. 











not expect any surplus to meet the 
requirements of jobbers and others 
who have usually looked to the cut 
flower growers and smaller growers 
for their supplies. The demands of 
such buyers, while not exacting as 
to variety, run into millions of roots 
every year and their inability to ob- 
tain their requirements will reflect 
itself chiefly in a shortage of dahlia 
roots on the counters of the chain 
stores. 

“Dahlia plants are looking very 
good at this writing (September 1), 
but we have not had the rain we 
had last year and probably roots will 
not be quite so large as they were 
last year, although they should be 
better than in 1941. We start dig- 
ging October 1 and if we have a 
normal amount of rainfall in Sep- 
tember and not too early frost, roots 
should make considerable growth 
between now and harvest time, in 
which case they should run above 
the average size. 

“Harvesting and processing dahl- 
ias require considerable hand work 
—probably as much as or more than 
any other similar crop. Both dig- 
ging and dividing clumps are done 
almost entirely by hand, and while 
much of this can be done by women 
and older men, yet even such help 
is becoming scarcer every day. This 
labor situation might seriously af- 
fect our operations between now 
and next spring and cannot safely 
be counted on by anyone.” 

Prices have been advanced by this 
grower, aside from items in short 
crop, only on the popular and older 
varieties of dahlias, which previously 
were offered below the general run 
of the market at 3 and 34% cents 
each and are now 4 cents. 

Most of the tons of paper, paper 
boxes and fiber cartons used by this 
firm in supplying the catalogue and 
store trade are on hand, but the 
shortage of fiber cartons makes or- 
ders in bulk desirable this season. 





JOHN VAUGHAN NEW HEAD. 


John Vaughan, who has been man- 
ager of the New York establishment 
of Vaughan’s Seed Store, has been 
elected president of the company, suc- 
ceeding his father, Leonard H. 
Vaughan, who died September 11. 
Mr. Vaughan’s office will be at the 
firm’s Chicago headquarters. 

Other officers of the firm elected 
are as follows: Carl Cropp, vice- 
president; Carl Cropp, Jr., secretary; 
Roger Vaughan, treasurer; Gager 
Vaughan, assistant treasurer, and 
Leonard Vaughan, Jr., assistant sec- 
retary. 

Charles Keegan is the new man- 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


ager of the New York branch. Mr. 
Keegan, who has been in charge of 
vegetable seed activities, has been with 
the firm for many years. 





MAY USE WAR PRISONERS. 


Through the assistance of the 
county agricultural agent of Beau- 
mont, Tex., arrangements have been 
made to locate a camp of German 
prisoners in the city in October, who 
will furnish labor to the rice farmers 
and other farmers of the county. 
W. C. Griffing, whose nursery is 
located in the midst of rice farms, 
has requested a group of these la- 
borers for common work. This, he 
feels, is just another hope of reliev- 
ing the acute shortage of farm labor 
in the area, and other nurserymen 
may be able to make use of similar 
workers. 





POSTAL zone numbers should be 
included when addressing packages 
by express, in addition to the street 
name and number. There are about 
150 cities where this zone system 
now is in effect. 





AN EXTRA 
SALESMAN 


How would you like to put 
on an extra salesman during 
the busy period in autumn 
or spring, without the task 
of searching for a man 
qualified for the job or the 
expense of maintaining him 
on the payroll at other 
times? 


You can do it by using 
the advertising columns of 
the American Nurseryman 
to carry your offers of sur- 
plus stock, quote your prices 
and bring in the orders. 


Try it this fall—now! 


American Nurseryman 
343 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 4, Il. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 
Five lines, $1.00, 


each additional line, 20 cents, 
per insertion. 


= | 


Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 














EVERGREENS—Specimen 


BOX WOODS 

May be successfully transplanted through the fall. 
BUXUS sempervirens (standard Boxwood), 
transplanted, puddled roots: 





Per 100 Per 1000 
10.00 


Sye., © 00 B OMB... ccccccccvcccced W $90.00 
5-yr., 8 to 10 inB..........eeeeeee 16.00 150.00 
6-yr., 10 to 12 inB...........eseee 25.00 225. 


7-yr., 12 to 15 ins 45.00 
15 to 18-in. Specimens—Balled and Per 10 Feri 
r 100 


d Burla om — 
Balled an ur mens: 
18 to 24 ins., pene: oe 
$15.00 $125.00 
Suffruticosa (Dwarf Boxwood): 
Per 100 Per 1000 
4-yr., 4 to 6 imB.........eeeeeeees $12.00 $100.00 


5-yr., 6 to 8 ins.........++. , ers 
15 to 18 deta: oe —." 0% ecimen Suffruticosa 
lants x, 
. YNESBORO "NURSERIES, INC., 
Wa ro, Va. 





“wees 8 MY HYBRIDS 
1 





12 to 15 ins. ..... 2 to 2 - eseved $2.75 
15 to 18 ins. ..... 2% to 8 ft. ...... 3.75 
18 to 24 ins, ..... 2.00 3 | 3 i 3% Hy eunees 5. 
an 
BAGATELLE NURSERY, 
Huntington Station, L. I., N. 
EUONYMUS VEGETUS. 18 to 24 ins., very 


heavy, $7.50 per 10, $65.00 per 100. 2 to 2% ft., 
very heavy, $10.00 per 10, $90.00 ~A 100. 2% to 
3 ft., very heavy, $15.00 per 10, $140.00 per 100. 


ert. 
CORLISS BROS., INC., Ipswich, Mass. 


PYRAMIDALIS ARBORVITAE B&B. Trans- 
planted and well sheared. 2% to 3 ft., $16.50 per 
10, oy per 100. 3 e 2 $22'50 per 10, 
$200.00 per 100. “‘B’’ Cer 

CORLISS BROS., ING., Ipswich, Mass. 
SPECIMEN EVERGREENS. 

TREES, SHRUBS, VINES and APPLE TREES. 
Transplanted several times. Send for this list of 
oversize stock at money-saving prices. 

CORLISS BROS., INC., Ipswich, Mass. 


TAXUS HICKSI B&B. Well sheared, compact. 
18 to 24 ins., $20.00 per 10, $175.00 per 100. 2 to 
2% ft., $27.50 per 10, — 00 per 100. “‘B’’ Cert. 
CORLISS BROS., INC., Ipswich, Mass. 


LARGE STOCK OF SPECIMEN EVERGREENS. 
Special prices on leading varieties. 
Write for wholesale list. 
HENRY NURSERIES, HENRY, ILL. 


HARDY PLANTS 
HARDY PERENNIAL PLANTS, FIELD-GROWN. 


Physostegia Virginiana, Achillea The Pearl, 
Veronica Longifolia, Coreopsis Mayfield Giants, 
Myosotis Blue Compacta, 80c per 10, $6.00 per 
100. Write for trade list. 

MONTARAY GARDENS, 
917 Whittlesey, St. Joseph, Mich. 


























NEMATODE-RESISTANT PEACH SEED. 


U.8.D.A. Introductions from India and China. 
Shalil and Yunnan 55885 and 55886. Harvesting 
now completed and orders being filled. 


KIRKMAN NURSERIES, 





P. 0. Box 809, Tracy, Cal. 
SEEDS OFFERED 

Lb. 10 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
Rosa Canina (dog briar)....$1.00 $ 9.00 § 80.00 
Pear, domestic ............. ! 18.00 160.00 
Quince Oblonga ............ 2.00 18.00 160.00 
i, ME ss cnn seleacen 1.00 9.00 80.00 
Canadian Hemlock .......... 5.00 45.00 400.00 
Cornus Canadensis .......... 2.00 18.00 160.00 
mad other varieties of seeds in smaller quan- 
tit 


. BUS 


gE, 
Seedling Grower, “Leamington, Ont., Canada 


SHRUBS and TREES 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 











Per 100 Per 1000 
Barberry Thunbergi, 24 to 30 ins. “#10. 00 $ 80.00 
(3-yr. field-grown), 30 to 36 ins. 15.00 100.00 
Buddleia Charming, 2 1 B Bicecas 12.00 
Dogwood, White-flowering, 5 to 6 a. 75.00 
Euonymus Americenus, 8 to 4 ft... 30.00 
Euonymus Americanus, 4 to 5 ft... 40.00 
Euonymus Buropaeus, 5 to 6 ft... 50.00 850.00 
Forsythia Spectabilis, 18 to by ins. 10.00 80.00 
Forsythia Spectabilis, 8 to 4 ft... 18.00 120.00 
Forsythia Suspensa, 8 to 4 ft..... 17.90 125.00 
Forsythia Suspensa, 4 to 5 ft..... 20.00 150.00 
Hamamelis Vernalis, 2 to 8 ft.... 20.00 175.00 
(Winter-flowering Witch Hazel), 
Dsehsinnetencecesoceve 25.00 200.00 
Lilac, common, 18 to 24 ins....... 20.00 175.00 
(White and Purple), 24 to 80 ins. 25.00 200.00 
a 8 Tatarica Rubra, 12 to 18 
segeestaneeabesesenasantes 8.00 75.00 
Lonicera Tatarica Rubra, 18 to 24 
900900000 e8enneeoenceeesee .00 85.00 
Seuinaen Fragrantissima, 8 to 4 ft. 20.00 180.00 
Prunus Tomentosa, 2 to 8 ft...... 15.00 125.00 
(Nanking Cherry), 3 to 4 ft 17.50 150.00 


Shepherdia. y Argentea (Buffalo 
t 


ates © OD © Ghiccncecscccsese 5.00 125.00 
Sycamore, yp SAS 8 to 10 ft... 75.00 ...... 
Tamarix Hispida, 3 oe (ape 5.00 100.00 
Viburnum Americanum, Var. Went- 

Werth, & 60 € GE. cccccccccccce SOD scccee 
vauap Tomentosum, 4 ft. 20.00 178.00 

ARDY ORNAMENTAL ‘VINES. 
eettennh Oriental, 3-yr. ...... 2.00 100.00 
Clematis Paniculata, l-yr. field- 

BIOMED acocccccossocvecceseeces 2.00 100.00 
ws Carrierei, 1-yr. field- 

DE, tdnuseteessbaene o0eneee oe 10.00 75.00 
micapenes Coloratus, 1-yr. field- 

GING woccctsccovccceccocesses 10.00 65.00 
i, MED cccccocecese 15.00 120. 
8-yr. field-grown ............ 20.00 175.00 

Hall's Henapenaiie, Rs onadicn 10.00 80. 
— be ry 
= 9-4 Thunbergi, 2-y: , 12 to 
hhd4e5eedentsqnnsedee 1.50 12.00 
6 "to BP Mines n6abscecoencess 2.00 15.00 

Minor (Dwart Box Barberry), 

BD OO BD OBR, cc ccccesccccccces 6.00 50.00 
Boxwood, Hardy Df., 10 to 12 ins, 12.00 80.00 

ie, He OP Ue Si cketeveceses 16.00 100.00 
Cornus Mas, 2 to 8 ft............. 10.00 75.00 
Hamamelis Vernalis, 3-yr., 8. 

(Winter Fl. Witch Hazel), 

BS Od BB OMB, cccccccccccocecs 6.00 50.00 

BS 00 Be BER: ccccccsccesccess 9.00 75.00 
Lonicera se ay ee Red 

Cemepenetay. F Y | eee 5.00 40.00 


SCARFE'S SONS, 
bs? Carlisle, Ohio. 
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LILACS 
Our collection contains 90 per cent of the list 
published by the Association of Botanical Gar- 


dens as ‘‘the very finest."’ 
SUL deb eche66e sed $0.25 
DERG IPI, ‘wedecctents .50 
UP ae ecbesescecves 15 
OSS E acccneseccves 1,00 
GOOG Gk. avecasesonas - 1.95 
(Bush nts.) 

BAGATE NURSERY, 

ee Station, L. 1., N. ¥ 





DOGWOOD Pi rp § 8 to 4 es BaB 
$10.00 per 10; $160.00 per 4 to 5 ft t $20.06 
a, 10, $180.00 per 100. Less 20% 4 
WAYNBESBORO poRseains INC., 
Waynesboro, V: 





WANTED 
WANTED. , 


Wholesale Quotations on Following Stock. 





Sweet and Sour Cherry, one and two-yr., all grades, 
Standard Pear, one and two-yr., all grades. 
Buropean and Japanese Plum, one and two-yr., 


all grades. 
Budded Peach and Apricot, one-yr., all grades, 
Small Fruit Plants of all kinds, 


In quoting state approximate quantities avail- 
able in each variety and grade. 


Address No. 273, 
343 8. Dearbers 8t., 


care American Nurseryman, 
se 4, Tl. 





ANTED. 
200 Ibs. Apple aose Yetate variety). 
25 Ibs. Rosa Mul , thornless 


50 Ibs. Acer Platanoides and also other varieties 


cers. 
B Ibs, © — Japonica. 
25 Ibs. U Pumila, 
100 Ibs. Gotneges Oxyacantha. 
And further smaller lots of tree seeds, shrub 
seeds, evergreen seeds. BUSE, Seedling 
Grower, Leamington, Ont., “Canada, 


WANTED—ligenfrits opening planting plow. 
Kindly quote price and advise condition of this 
equipment. 

HOLTON & HUNKEL CO., 
797 N. Milwaukee 8t., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


WANTED 
30,000 Washington Asparagus, 2-year-old, and 
30,000 Washington Asparagus, |. ae 
SHERMAN NURSERY CO., 
Charles City, Ia. 


WANTED Clean seed of Clematis Paniculata, 
1943 harvest. ¥ 
No. 271, care American Nurseryman, 343 8. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Drilling and ta 
sprinkler system. Quantity o/ 
two brass hand-turning unions. 1 
drilled and tapped. $50 for lot 

WONDERLAND NURSERIES, Elierson, Va. 


SUPPLIES 


LEAF MOLD 

Screened hardwood leaf mold, good quality, fall 
special, 2-bu. sack, $1.00; 1 ton, $16.50; return 
sacks, $14.50 per ton; 6 ons, $90.00; 50-ton car, 
$11.50 per ton, loose. F. 0, B. Stover, Mo. Don't 
have your plantings PAR. order your spring 
needs now. 

R. BLACKMAN, Stover, Mo. 


GIBRALTAR Frost Covers for themselves. 
Most economical, long 

breaks. 6% ft. wide, Price, ft., $18.75; 100 ft., 
$26.00; ft. .00. NEW rT 0., 
122 Chambers “Bt., New York 7, 
COTTONETTE Squares are best for Sallian. Saves 
time and twine. All sizes in stock. Write for 


prices. NEW AMSTERDAM OO., 122 Chambers 
St., New York 7, N. Y,. 

















ing machine for 
sprinkler heads, 
feet pipe 

















IRISES. One each of 100 varieties labeled, in- 
cluding Naronda, Rosy Wings, Beowulf, Indian 
Hills, Golden Hind and many other new and choice 
varieties all for $7.50. 100 Grape Hyacinths 
blooming size for $2.00. Lupine sced (Russell's), 
75e per oz., $10.00 per Ib. 

SMITH GARDENS, Clarkston, Wash. 


PACH Yas NERA 
2%-in. pots, $60.00 per 1000. 
NICK'S NURSERY, Anchorage, Ky. 


Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


LINING-OUT STOCK 


LINING-OUT STOCK. 

We have them. You may need some. Look over 
our list carefully if you have received one; if not, 
send for one. We have a splendid stock of Oak 
Seedlings in 10 different varieties, also a a 
stock of Berberis Thunbergi, and a good 
items of unusual interest not very plentiful, 
Orders are coming in rapidly and we advise your 
getting next to our list soon. Nurserymen will 
be handicapped this fall by shortage of labor and 
material and if we get our stock out on time we 
must have the orders as early as possible, 

ATLANTIC NURSERIES, INC., PRerlin, Md. 

















Peach pits, $2.50 per bu. Peach trees, leading 
varieties, $8.00 per 100; $75.00 per 1000. Plum, 
Apricet, $10.00 per 100; $95.00 per 1000. Concord 
Grape, d-yr., $7.00 per 100; $65.00 = Ee. Lin- 
ing-out Water Oaks, $25.00 per 1 Black Wal- 
nut trees, $15.00 per 100. 

Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, Ga. 


Earl oe bred-up budded and grafted 
pa: Pecan trees, Peach, Pears, Figs, 


Grapes, , 2. Apples, Strawberries, SeunsSer- 
sian’ Degesnbecsion. New Crop Pecan uts. 


Cees PROAN CO., Lumberton, Mississippi. 
EUONYMUS ALATUS COMPACTUS. 2 to 2% 


$15. 0o yer 10, $140.00 per 100. 
Cert. CORLISS B 08., INC., Ipswich, Mass. 


meewenss - — B.. each is\00." 7 °. 
eavy wir 5 ea ; 0, 

$25. 00. 4to5 tt. each i? 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Ciscoe. Va. 


WHITE FLOWERING DOGWOOD. A fine 
block of 500, 5 to 6 and 6 to 7 ft. Given space. 


om < ar 
. MAUZY & SON, Columbus, Ind, 

















WANTED 


Items of stock which you 
cannot obtain from your 
usual sources of supply may 
be available in an unsus- 
pected place. 

You can easily and 
cheaply find out by plac- 
ing an advertisement under 
the “Wanted” heading 
in the Classified ads, where 
it will reach several thou- 
sand growers of nursery 
stock. 
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BOOKS 


for Nurserymen 
Book A. [Illustrates in full color 


235 standard nursery items, brief 
description, substantially bound, Price 
in small lots, 75c each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalogue 

Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18¢ each in small lots. 


Correct Planting 
Methods 

A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in F yo 
ing claims for dead stock t cost 
nurserymen money. Sample, 10c. 
Write for discounts on quantities. 





Will send sample copy. of each of 
the above on receipt of $1.00. . Cash 
with order. 


Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illustra- 
tions in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A.B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 











PROTECT 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
AGAINST RABBITS 


with COPPER SOAP 
rodent repellent 


Easily applied, economical, effective. 
One application lasts entire season. 
YOUR NURSERYMAN OR SEED 
DEALER HAS IT. Write for detailed 
literature. 


CASTLE CHEMICAL CO. 





Castle Rock, Minn. 








“DANDUX 
CANVAS PRODUCTS 


Built to strict quality standards, of finer 
materials, Dandux Canvas Products have 
earned recognition and preference over 
the past quarter century in all fields. 
For your requirements of Canvas Covers, 
Bags, Tarpaulins; in fact, anything made 
of Canvas, consult our nearest office. 


C. R. DANIELS, INC. 


Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 
Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas 


troit Los Angeles 
New York 
Milwaukee 


Newark 
Pittsburgh 
Alberton, Md. 





Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 











Q Write for FREE Catalog! 








SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


Pfc. John Douglas, son of Joe 
Douglas, of the Willis Nursery Co., 
Ottawa, Kan., is stationed at Camp 
Rucker, in Alabama. 

The P. D. Wilkins Nursery, Ros- 
well, N. M., was purchased recently 
by Roy Green, who has changed the 
name to Green Valley Nursery. 

Margaret Knerr has purchased 
Martin's Flowers & Gifts, Manhat- 
tan, Kan., and will continue to op- 
erate the establishment under that 
name. Nursery stock is handled as 
well as flowers and gifts. 

The Kansas Landscape & Nursery 
Co., Salina, was low bidder on a 
roadside improvement project in 
Dickinson county, Kansas, in a let- 
ting held recently. 

George Holsinger, Holsinger 
Nurseries, Kansas City, Kan., and 
Mrs. Holsinger spent most of the 
summer visiting their daughter in 
California. 

Lorraine Williams, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Williams, 
Williams & Harvey Nurseries, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., was married August 
25 to Henry Stanford, who is in the 
insurance business. Many visitors 
to Kansas City during the national 
convention in July, 1942, will re- 
member Lorraine, who ably assisted 
her mother in acting as hostess. 

Virgil Spotts, formerly employed 
by the Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, 
Kan., has enlisted in the navy and 
is now stationed at Farragut, Idaho. 

E. Asjes entertained the Kansas 
City Association of Nurserymen at 
his home, September 14. A bar- 
becue was, held on the lawn, and 
afterward a business meeting took 
place in the home. Fourteen mem- 
bers were present. 





REFLECTS FRUIT DEMAND. 


Reflecting the current public de- 
mand for all plants producing food, 
a statement accompanying the au- 
tumn trade price list of Lake’s Shen- 
andoah~- Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia., 
reads: 


While -we are listing all leading lines 
of fruit trees, we actually are sold very 
closely on ‘everything with the exception 
of apple and peach. We still have a 
fair surplus of these two items, We. also 
are sold down to just a very small surplus 
on small fruits with the exception of cur- 
rants and ‘grapes. We still have a: fair 
assortment of these two items and can 
furnish some other small fruits. 


We dislike to make this statement to 
our prospective customers, but a big busi- 
ness was placed here earlier and reduced 
our surpluses in some things materially. 
We have a good assortment of forest tree 
seedlings, ornamentals, shade trees, ever- 
greens and a fair surplus of roses in the 
two upper grades. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


HOW ARE YOU FIXED 
FOR 
my 





A most important question to Nursery- 
men. Write, wire, phone, or come to 
Twine Headquarters for 


CARPENTER 


Nursery Twine 


Jute Twine available on Agricultural 
Certification. Other materials for tying 


also to be had. 
a we 
ors 




















KNO 
saiiors| 
use 
WOULD YOU KNOW -ORA 
A*TIMBER-HITCH” LJ "F/SHERMAN'S 
KNOT? BEND"? 








ASK FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“Knots Sailors Use” 
Tells how to make these knots and scores 
of others. Pn pene 
Twine Details and Prices 
will come with t the booklet. No obliga- 
tion. Write 


Gr0-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


440 N WELLS ST CHICAGO 














LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 








RAFFIA 
and 
RUBBER BUDDING STRIPS 


FOR BUDDING and TYING 


We can offer for Immediate shipment 


CONGO RAFFIA and GOODRICH RUB- 
BER STRIPS. 
Send for Prices. 


Thomas B. Meehan Co. 


Dresher, Pa. 


GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales and smaller 
resale packages. Sphagnum Moss, 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 

Shipped from Northern plant at 
Floodwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 


Now booking for present 
and future deliveries. 


Write or wire for quotations. 
Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 


Hanlontown, lowa 
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A New Printing of 


LILACS FOR AMERICA 


By John C. Wister 


the 64-page report of 1941 
survey conducted by 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF BOTAN- 
ICAL GARDENS AND ARBORETUMS 


corrected and revised 
July. 1943, is now available. 


Price, $1.00 


This contains full information as to the 
color and classification of all known 
Lilac species and varieties, a list of 
nurseries in which the varieties are 
available, a list of recommended va- 
rieties and a list of varieties recom- 
mended for discard, as well as other 
notes. 





1 MILLION CANADIAN HEMLOCK 


3-year, 4 to 8 ins., 818.00 per 1000 


Finest Stock in the Country—Write Today for Complete Stock List 


MUSSER ForEsTs, INC. 


* » * * * 


Crab Apples for America 


By Donald Wyman 





Indiana, Pa. 














the 8l-page report of a similar 
survey by the same organiza- 
tion just published this year. — 


The only complete line of 
Rotary tillage equipment 












Price, $1.00 


Gives the history of crab apples in 
America, together with information 
about their breeding, propagation and 
culture. All the 260 varieties known 
to be growing in North America are 
listed, with all the available informa- 
tion about the size and color of their 
flowers and fruits, date of origin, nat- 
ural habitat, introducer or originator, 
and sources where grown today. 


Send orders to 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 





The important job now is to win 
the war. Much of our plant 
facilities are devoted to making 
needed war equipment. Govern- 
ment regulations will not per- 
mit us to make any more 
Tractortillers, so take care of 
your Ariens Tractortiller and 











C) NURSERY BURLAP 
SQUARES and ROLLS CO 


Write for prices and samples. 


L. ATKIN’S SONS 
P.O. Box 167, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


{ age 


{ Price 


Ariens Tiller. Get the most out 
—<€ of them. Our service depart- 
ment will show you how. 


for the nurseryman. 






ARIENS COMPANY 


BOX 710 


BRILLION, WISCONSIN 















KATFISH 


(2) SPRAY HOSE orn 

rite 
mo TR 
BROADWAY RUBBER oolFG. co. 


in Rubber Since 1 
529 East he dey. Louisville, Ky._/) 











ve BLUE BOOK 


Tools and All Supplies for 
Nurserymen and Tree Surgeons 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 

















SANI-SOIL 
The perfect mulch and soil conditioner 
BAMBOO CANES — RAFFIA — BULBS 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 
95 Chambers St. New York 7, N. Y. 





KEMP 
POWER SOIL SHREDDER 
Cuts Your Labor Costs 

Write tor Catalogue today 

Dept. AN-2103 


hes ei > 








Ask about Free Trial 








Large Selection 


Metal Wheelbarrows 


With or without pneumatic tires 


BERGEN FLORIST SUPPLIES 
Phone: HAck. 2-8397, 251 Hudson St. 
HACKENSACK, N. J. 
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HILL’S 


JUNIPER GRAFTS ’ 
FOR LINING OUT 


ORDER NOW FOR SPRING DELIVERY — SUPPLY LIMITED 


Many of the most popular varieties of ornamental Evergreens are propagated by graft- 
ing and are available in the smallest lining-out size as grafts, which are listed on this page. 





We have been engaged in propagation of grafts for more than twenty years and dur- 
ing that time have developed methods of growing which insure a strong thrifty plant. Ship- 
ments are made in April and early May. The trees are knocked out of pots and individually 
wrapped in paper, weighing about one-half pound per tree. We recommend shipment by 
express whenever the danger of frost is over in your locality. 


Production of grafts this year is curtailed to conserve greenhouse fuel. Many of these 
items will be sold out long before shipping time arrives, so that we urge you to consider 
your needs and place your order at an early date. 


GRAFTS 


Per 100 Per 1000 





Juniperus chinensis columnaris (Blue Columnar Chinese Juniper) __............... $32.50 $300.00 
Juniperus chinensis keteleeri (Keteleer Juniper) —.........-.-.0---.-------------- 32.50 300.00 
Juniperus chinensis sargenti blue (Blue Sargent Juniper) —..................... 32.50 300.00 
Juniperus chinensis sargenti green (Green Sa:gent Juniper) -................... 32.50 300.00 
Juniperus communis depressa, vase-shaped (Vase-shaped Prostrate Juniper)... 32.50 300.00 
Juniperus scopulorum (Chandler’s Silver Juniper) —.................-.--..------ 32.50 300.00 
Juniperus squamata meyeri (Meyer Juniper)... 0-2 eee enesnee ene 32.50 300.00 
Juniperus squamata variegata (Variegated Squamata Juniper) —............. 32.50 300.00 
Juniperus virginalis dark green (Hillbush Juniper, dark green)... 32.50 300.00 
Juniperus virginalis globosa (Hillbush Juniper, very dark green) Lovseentitsiivaiedis 32.50 300.00 
Juniperus virginiana burki (Burk Juniper) an 32.50 300.00 
Juniperus virginiana canaerti (Canaert Juniper) —...................................- 32.50 300.00 
Juniperus virginiana cupressifolia (Hillspire Juniper) —........ cay ES aa a 32.50 300.00 
Juniperus virginiana glauca (Silver Cedar) _.................. A ane Re See 32.50 300.00 
Juniperus virginiana hilli (Dundee Juniper) .................--..--------------------- 32.50 300.00 


25 of same variety-at 100 rate; 250 at the 1000 rate. 





In addition to’ the above grafts we grow a large assortment Of various other popular ornamental Evergreens, 
which are all'listed in our current wholesale list. Drop us a line if you do not have a copy of this catalogue, 
and we will be glad to send it to you together with one of our dealer's descriptive catalogues in full color. 


D. Hitt Nursery Company 


Evergreen Specialists _ Largest Growers in America 


DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 




















